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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Ar the close of last week, nothing was known respecting the 
Ministerial changes that burst upon us on Saturday morning, 
beyond the two facts of the dismissal of Lord MeLtsourne and 
his colleagues, and the summons of the Duke of WELLINGTON 
fom Strathfieldsaye to Brighton. 

During the interval which has since elapsed, little additional 
information, on which perfect reliance can be placed, has been af- 
forded to the public. On Monday, the King came to St. James's 
Palace, and received the formal resignations of his late servants : 
the Duke of WELLINGTON was sworn in as Secretary of the Home 
Department, and was also commissioned by his Majesty to con- 
duct the business of the other principal departments of the State, 
vith the assistance of the Under Secretaries, until definite ar- 
nngements are entered into. On Friday, he further received the 
seals of the Secretary at War, Paymaster of the Forces, and First 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests. The Duke is therefore 
vr tempore First Lord of the Treasury, Secretary of the Home, 

oreign, and Colonial Departments, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
President of the Board of Control, Secretary at War, and First 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests. He will continue to 
atin these manifold capacities, and in any other, we presume, 
that may be deemed necessary, until Sir Rosert Pert, who 
lad gone to Italy, returns. The choice of any office in the 
Government, including the Premiership, is reserved for that all- 
important personage. It will probably be a fortnight before he 
tan arrive in England, and till then, at least, the Duke will remain 
the sole responsible Minister of the empire. This state of things 
is, we believe, unprecedented. 

But though it is doubtful what arrangements will finally be 
made, conjecture has been busy with the names of those who are 
likely to take office. Premising, therefore, that nothing certain 
is known, we may mention that it is rumoured, and almost ex- 
pected, that 

Lord Lynpuurst will be Lord Chancellor. 

Sir James Scar ert............... Lord Chief Baron (witha Peerage). 

Sir CHaRLES WETHERELL Chancellor of Ireland. 

SirCHartes Manners Surron Home Secretary. 

Sir Roserr PEEL Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, (if it may please the House 
to be led by him.) 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH ........004 Foreign Secretary. 

Marquis of CHANDos. First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord CowLry President of the Board of Control. 

Earl of Rossiyn........++. Mi cycce Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. ~ 

Sir Henry HarDINGce............ Secretary for Ireland. 

Earl of ABERDEEN.................. Ambassador to France. 

ae alee aang Rornsay, se: Governor-General of India. 

Lord Maryzonovcu... .... Master of the Horse. 

‘Sir Epwarp SucpEN Attorney- General. 

Mr. Fotert, or Mr. Pottock... Solicitor- General. 

Mr. Gousurn is to be the Anti-Reforming candidate for the 

fpeaker's chair; and the’Siandard intimates, that if the Reformed 
ouse of Commons should refuse to instal him at the Duke's word 
command, an immediate dissolution will be the consequence ! 

Until Sir Roserr Peet shall return, the important question, 

lovever, as to when the dissolution shall take place, if at all, will 

tot be determined. : 


' 


Curiosity is of course on the alert to discover by what means this 


throw of the Me.tsourne Ministry and replacement of the 
Anti-Reformers has been brought about. Were Parliament 
uitting, we should have the official explanation of the affair; but at 
Mesent there is no channel of authentic communication between 
the Ex-Ministers and the public. We must, therefore, be content 


vith the best secondary information that we have been able to 


ee a Latest Epirton,: 





In the first place, it is strenuously denied, and there is no direct 
evidence to prove, that the Queen has been an active agent in 
procuring the downfal of the Whigs. Both the Chronicle and the 
Times—the latter paper, however, in a very guarded manner— 
last week intimated that her Majesty had been the prime agent 
in the’affair. But these journals have since admitted that they 
were mistaken on this point. From certain hints in the newspa- 
pers and surmises in society, we gather that Lord Broveuam is 
supposed to have been, in some way more or less circuitous, 
responsible for the information as it at first appeared. If so, 
there was indeed reason to distrust it; but, at the same time, we 
do not credit the assertions that are made of the Queen's entire 
innocence of meddling in these matters. There was no occasion 
for any very recent interference. But her Majesty's active, though 
sometimes roundabout correspondence, both with British and 
Continental Tories, has not been an affair of such perfect secrecy 
as those concerned in it may imagine. However, the Queen's 
meddling or not meddling is of very inferior consequence: even 
the Whigs, we presume, would not make war on the King's wife. 
There are other parties who must bear the ur or ged of the 
transactions and intrigues to which we have alluded, and about 
‘which we shall probably have more to say before long. 

From all the information we can gather by perusing the different 
versions given by our contemporaries, who are supposed to be in 
the confidence either of the ousted Ministers or of those who hope 
to succeed them, we are led to conclude, either that the King 
acted upon a sudden impulse—a capricious resolve; or that he 
merely seized what he considered a favourable opportunity of exe- 
cuting a plan previously determined on. 

The first supposition is not very probable. The King’s previous 
conduct does not warrant it. He has hitherto acted with caution; 
and there is reason to believe, has frequently sacrificed his personal 
feelings to the dictates of prudence, and the necessity of ruling 
in accordance with the national wishes, 

But it is denied by the Duke of WELL1NGTON’s partisans, that 
any plot had been concerted for the overthrow of the Ministry. 
They maintain that the King was not acted on by underhand re- 
presentations; but that he foresaw the impossibility ofcarrying on 
the Government through another session with the present Minis- 
try. The projected measures of Church Reform, the King is said 
to consider peculiarly objectionable ; and -itithe course of his con- 
versation with Lord MeLsourng, he brought that Minister himself, 
we are told, to admit, that a break-up of the Cabinet would probably 
ensue from their discussion in Parliameat. Under these circum- 
stances, the late Premier had nothing. ta bo but to give way. All this 
is said to have been done by the King without previous prompt- 
ing! Such is the ground which is now taken, though in the 
early part of the week, it was asserted that Lord MeLBourNE 
spontaneously told the King, that he could not go on with his 
present Cabinet, and that his Majesty's best course was to apply 
to the Duke of WELLINGTON. This Tory falsehood is fairly given 
up, as untenable. We believe the fact to be, that Lord Met- 
BOURNE; though of course aware of the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, did not at all despair of working through them. He had not 
experienced the King’s displeasure in any instance, and had no 
reason to suppose that he had lost his confidence. The Country had 
not called for a change of Ministry: on the contrary, there was a 
disposition to give the majority of the Cabinet credit for honest 
intention, anda desire to promote the cause of useful and substan- 
tial reform. With the exception of Lord BroveuHam, who might 
have been put out of the way, if-his Majesty had been so minded, 
with great satisfaction to his colleagues, no leading member of the 
Administration had misconducted himself, or given just cause of 
offence to King or People. Therefore there was nothing in the 
state of public affairs which could have led Lord MeLBourne to 
expect his‘sudden turn-out. The story of his having confessed his 
inability to meet Parliament with his colleagues, is a fabrication ; 
Lord Me.zourne has himself pronounced it to be such. He went 
to Brighton with the Ministerial list completed. He had provided 
a successor to Lord AtrHorr in the Commons, and fully 
expected his Majesty's approval of the arrangement. But the 
King’s mind was made up beforehand to get rid of the 
Liberals. That he acted in so momentous an affair without 
having previously consulted with those who were to succeed 
them, is more than can be credited. His Majesty was evidently 
secure of assistance from the Anti-Refarmers. Though Sir Ro- 
BERT Pext and others of his party ‘ow 
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sation of the King and the late Premier actually to have occurred, 
it is any thing but conclusive evidence against'a preconeerted ar- 
rangement between the King and the Tories. Lord Metpourne 
seems to have been made a tool of by his Sovereign, who comes 
with little credit out of this affair. Had Earl Grey's retirement 
taken place during the recess, that would have been the chosen 
time for the return of the Anti-Reformers to power. The fear of 
the House of Commons, then sitting, alone prevented it. But it 
was a resolution of the Court and the Court party that the Whig 
Cabinet should not live through the vacation. This was avowed 
distinctly at the’close of the last session, by some of the more im- 
prudent members of the faction ; and any one aware of the nature 
of their resources and their means of contesting with the Re- 
formers, will discern at once the policy of choosing a period when 
the Representatives of the People are scattered, for endeavouring 
to construct an Anti-National Administration. 

It appears, then, that whatever may have been the faults of the 
Whig Ministers—how glaring soever may have been their incapacity 
and their unpopularity among the more earnest Reformers—the re- 
call of the Duke was not wished for by the Nation. Thereis noevi- 
dence worth looking at of the boasted reaction in favour of Rotten 
Boroughs and abuses. The Anti-Reformers owe their recall not 
to the votes of either House of Parliament, nor, in default of 
these, to any demonstration of the national feeling in their favour ; 
but to the partiality of the Court and the influence of persevering 
intrigue. The Coalition Ministry of Fox and Lord Norrs was 
odious to the country, and the Court played a safe game in dis- 
missing it, as the subsequent elections proved. The Church and 
King cry of 1807 also seconded the bigoted wishes of the 
Sovereign; and no one can deny, that in both these in- 
stances the current of popular feeling ran strongly against the 
discarded Ministers. But we search in vain for symptoms at 
the present day of a similar prejudice in favour of the party 
which has gained the Royal favour, Hence we anticipate a 
very different result to that which attended the Tory intrigues at 
the periods we have cited. Then, there were only two parties in 
the couniry,— Whigs and Tories: now there is a third, stronger 
than the‘other two united. It will be seen presently, that the 
Court and the Duke of WeLLincTon have blundered egregiously 
e- their estimate of the strength and determination of this latter 
class. 








The interest excited in Paris by the dismissal of the British 
Ministers is so absorbing, that comparatively little notice is taken 
of the dissolution of the Duke of Bassano’s Cabinet (which was 
mentioned in our second impression last week), and the return of 
the Doctrinaires to office, with Marshal Mortiser, Duke of Tre- 
viso, a8 a President of the Council. After a vast deal of quarrel- 
ling and shuffling, Tuiers, Guizot, and the rest, agreed to 
make up their differences ; and the Ministry of Louts Paiuip is 
once more set in motion. 

Various causes are assigned for the sudden dissolution of the 
Duke of Bassano's Cabinet. It is said that both the Premier 
and M. Passy, the Finance Minister, refused to submit tothe die- 
tation of the King; that there was a difficulty at the first meet- 
ing of the new Ministers, respecting the indemnity of a million 
sterling tothe Americans; that the hostility of the more influen- 
tial portion of the press, especially of the Journal des Débats, 
contributed to alarm the inexperienced statesmen who had been 
induced to attempt the task of Government; and that, finally, they 
saw but one way of escaping from their difficulties, and that was 
by running away from their bureaus. 

The King was not long without procuring successors to them. 
He sent for De Rieny, Tuirrs, Ducuatrst and Guizor, at 
eleven o'clock on Saturday: Marshal Morrier arrived an hour 
afterwards, by appointment, and was.accepted as President of the 
Council. The Ministry, therefore, now stands as follows— 
Duke pz Treviso (Marshal Mortier), President of the 

Council and Minister of War. 

Admiral pz Ricyy, Foreign Affairs. 
M. Tuters, Interior. 














“ By it the authority ef all the Legislative Chambers in Germany is virtual] 
abrogated. The tribunal is to be appointed by the Diet or by the Sadana 
and controlled by the same authority, and it establishes a power supreme over 











M. Guizor, Public Instruction. 
M. Ducuatet, Commerce. 
M. Persit, Justice. 
M. Humany, Finance. 
De Rieny is also Minister of Marine ad interim. For addi- 
tional information on the subject of the French Ministry, we refer 
to the Letter of O. P. Q. 



















There is no news to be depended upon from the Spanish 
capital ; thoygh a report of the actual resignation of MARTINEZ 
DE LA Rosa has been circulatedin Paris. In Navarre, there seems 
to have been some severe fighting, in which the insurgents have 
been worsted ; but no particulars are given, and what one account 
represents as a severe blow, another termsa slight check. It is 
plain that nothing decisive has occurred. 





Count Muncu Be.iinenausen, the Austrian Envoy to and 
President of the Germanic Diet, proposed, at a recent sitting of 
that body, that a tribunal should be established to determine all 
disputes which should arise between the several Legislative 

hambers and Sovereigns, connected with the Diet. This proposi- 
tion was immediately agreed to, all the Deputies having received 
instructions from their Courts to that effect. The Courier thus 
describes the nature and extent of the powers which this new 











tribunal! will exercise, 


improvement at home-or on the Continent. - 
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the Legislative Chambers. It will be like @ court of justice, and not a very im. Anch« 
artial one, over contending suitors; and instead, therefore, of the Legislative breakt 
bodies of the different States of Germany having henceforth an independent that hi 
existence, even in name, ~~ must submit all matters in dispute betwixt them (™ the ™ 
and their Sovereigns to the decision of this tribunal. They will henceforward [story 
assume their proper character of mere creatures of the Diet, and of the Congress of | Charl 
Vienna, and not the independent representatives of the people. The Sovereigns, oS mr. | 
according to M. Munch Bellinghausen, have entered into an ‘examination into © Mr. 
the most efficient means of ulteriorly maintaining the Constitution of the Ger. A ele 
man Confederacy, such as it is settled by the federal covenant and the final Act | - Th 
of Vienna; and the adoption of measures for the security of the sovereign au- 7 sto os 
thority, which is guaranteed by those fundamental laws ;’ and ‘after acalm and | pe a 
conscientious discussion and a sincere exchange of ideas,’ the Sovereigns have re. PO nay be 
solved to establish this Court of Arbitration. Even if it were not a complete Ow governt 
usurpation of supreme authority over the Legislatures, the origin of the scheme On 
is quite sufficient to make its character apparent. It will be observed, that 4 rooms 
‘the refusal of the means necessary i= the part of the Legislature) to a Go. having 
vernment which wishes to fulfil its federal engagements,’ is one of the prominent | | the ha 
subjects which this new tribunal is to dese In other words, whenever the ~ the ch 
independent Legislatures wish to a the pockets of the’ people against the © “Th: 
demands of the Sovereign, as in the late cases of Hesse Darmstadt and Hesse © jsthat 
Cassel, this tribunal is to overrule their decision. It is, therefore, merely an- retrenc' 
other scheme for conquering the repugnance of the people to submit to exorbitant in oppo 
and unnecessary taxation.” Sey 
Thus, scarcely the semblance of independence is left to the room, 
German Legislative bodies. Loe 
——_—— their i 
It is stated in some of the German papers, that the Emperor of Re 
Austria has given his consent to the marriage of the Duke of aa 
LEUCHTENBERG With the Queen of Portugal. sen 
street, 
Che Court. P@ ecluc 
Tue Duke of Wellington arrived at the Palace, Brighton, about half- | maltat 
past five on Saturday evening, and had an immediate interview with ~@ 02 
the King. During the consultation, a special messenger arrived from | ‘et 
town with a despatch for his Majesty from Lord Brougham. In the | ™ “Hof 
evening, there was a dinner-party, composed principally of military 7 Guild 
officers, to meet the Duke of Wellington. The Duke left the Palace 7 Lord 
on Sunday morning. > i d 
The King and Queen left Brighton as early as nine o’clock on Mon- | Th 
day, and arrived at St. James’s Palace soon after noon. Attwo | web 
o'clock, the King gave audience to the Dyke of Wellington and Lord i groun 
Lyndhurst. He soon afterwards held a Court; which wasattended ~@™ the 
by all the members of the late Cabinet, except Sir John Hobhouse and [7@ Sillov 
Lord John Russell. Several of the Ministers, including the three | Re 
Secretaries of State, formally delivered up their seals of office to the ner 
King. Court: 
A Privy Council was then held; it was attended by the Duke of Wel- Th 
lington, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Goulburn, ~@ rene 
Lord Rosslyn, Lord Jersey, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Cowley, and ~@ meml 
Lord Maryborough. The Duke of Wellington was sworn in as Home 7 @ quisit 
Secretary, and received, the seals of that office from the King. It 
On Tuesday, the King gave audiences to the Duke of Wellington, ~ tdev 
Lord Amherst, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, Mr. Cutlar Fergussor, [9 fore 
Lord Fordwich, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir James Cockburn, and Sit 7 Court 
John Macdonald. x et 
The Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill, Lord Farnborough, and Ad- © neh 
miral Rowley, had audiences on Wednesday. In the evening, the Fi inpoii 
King had asmall dinner-party; which was attended by the Hanoverian 73% Court 
Ambassador and his lady, Lord Hill, Colonel Hill, Lord Amherst, the m 
and Sir George Seymour. : He 
His Majesty held a Court on Thursday; at which the Duke of @ symp 
Devonshire resigned the office of Lord Chamberlain, though by the The 
King’s desire be retains’ the key of office till the appointment of his Cour 
successor. La 
A Privy Council was held after the breaking up of the Court. It will 
was attended by the Duke of Wellington, Lords Jersey, Lyndhurst, assen 
Rosslyn, Ellenborough, Cowley, Mr. Goulburn, Sir John Beckett, tisem 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir Charles Manners Sutton. It was de- perso 
termined that Parliament should be prorogued from the 25th of No- toom 
vember to the 19th of December. Chai 
On Tuesday, one of the horses in the carriage in which the Dutchess readi 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria were taking an airing in the neigh- able | 
bourhood of St. Leonard’s, became restive, and threw itself down. that | 
Two gentlemen, who were on the spot, succeeded in mastering the [i ingto 
horse, and took it out of harness. One of them, Mr. Micklethwaite, Grot 
received some injury in consequence of his exertions. Om wre 
Prince George of Cambridge met with an accident on Tuesday, at & decid 
Brighton, by the fall of his horse: his leg was slightly bruised, but J “fee 
he received no further injury. é ves 
On Friday, immediately before the holding of another Court, Lord 99 tan 
Brougham arrived at the private entrance of St. James’s Palace, and “ei 
delivered up the Great Seal. he 
Ata Privy Council, subsequently held, Lord Lyndburst was sworn | m 
into office as Lord Chancellor, and received the Great Seal from the ie 
King. se 
In the evening, the King had a dinner-party, attended by Lords An- _ 
herst, Hill, and Mayo, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, and a number of re 
military gentlemen. Parl 
thre 
Che Higtropolis. lece 
A number of the friends and partisans of the late Ministry have Phe 
been active in getting up Whig meetings during the week. Theit a 
efforts appear to have been only partially successful in the Metropolim be 
districts, where the general feeling may be described, as one of indil- 5 
ference towards the discarded party, and of conscious strengih and de- ti, 
termination on the part of the great: majority of the Reformers, to re- ther 
turn such candidates at the elections, which are soon expected to occult, they 
as will render it impossible for any Ministry to stop the progress 0 = 
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The first meeting was held on Sunday afternoon, at the Crown and 
Anchor. It was said that Mr. Alexander Galloway had the honour of 
preakfasting in the morning with Lord Chancellor Brougham; and 
that he forthwith summoned a few friends around him, who composed 
the meeting at the Crown and Anchor; but Mr. Galloway denies the 
story altogether. Among those present at the meeting, were Mr. 
Charles Buller, M.P., Mr. D. Wakefield, Mr. Richard Taylor, 
Mr. R. Franks, Mr. Effingham Wilson, the Reverend Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. G. Lewis of Birmingham. These gentlemen passed the following 
resolution, and then adjourned to the Monday evening— 

“That the removal of the late Ministry appears to indicate a detert.ivation to put a 
stop to the progress of all further reform. We therefore do: hereby form ourselves into 
apermanent committee, to watch the course of events,.and promote sch measures as 
may become requisite to secure the rights of the People, and advance the cause of good 
government.” 

On Monday evening, the same parties reassembled in one of the 
rooms of the Crown and Anchor; but the meeting of the Committee 
having been publicly known, a large number of persons assembled in 
the hall, and constituted themselves a meeting by calling Dr. Wade to 
the chair. Mr. Rogers then moved, amidst loud cheering— 

“ That it isthe opinion of this meeting, that the best Administration for the People 
isthat which will advance furthest in the principles of —_— representation and 
retrenchment ; and that the conduct of the Melbourne and Brougham Administration 
in opposing such advance, disentitles them to the regret or confidence of the People.” 

g Several members of the Committee having left their Committee- 
. | rom, then appeared in the balcony; and Mr. Powell and Mr. Charles 
~@ Buller addressed the assembly, and succeeded in persuading them, that 
~@ their intention was not to defend the measures of the late Cabinet, but 
» |B to unite all classes of Reformers against the common enemy, the 

@ Tories. Mr. Rogers then withdrew his resolution; the meeting se- 
; parated, and the Committee, whose numbers were considerably aug- 
mented during the evening, again adjourned to Radley’s Hotel, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. From this meeting, however, the reporters were 
excluded, as it was intended to be merely a preliminary one of con- 
siltation. 














. On Monday, Mr. Richard Taylor, Mr. Galloway, Mr. Williams, and 
. other members of the Common Council, the same principally as those 
; who formed the Crown and Anchor Committee, held a meeting at the 
Guildhall, to consider the propriety of presenting a requisition to the 
; Lord Mayor to convene a Court of Common Council. A requisition 
was drawn up and agreed to, and a deputation appointed to present it. 
7m The requisition above-mentioned was presented on Tuesday; but 
0 the Lord Mayor refused to convene the Common Council, on the 
d ground that it directly involved the principle of dictating to the King 
d inthe choice of his Ministers. Another requisition, couched in the 
d following terms, was then drawn up and presented. 
8 We, the undersigned members of the Court of Common Council, request your 
e Lordship to call an immediate Court to take such measures as the Court may think 





tightin the present state of public affairs, and to address his Majesty thereon, if the 
Court shall think fit. 

The Lord Mayor, though remihded of his solemn promise to con- 
vne Common Halls and Courts, when called upon by respectable 
members of the Livery, did his best to avoid complying with this re- 
quisition also. He said— 

It was a custom from which he could not at all consider himself at liberty 
todeviate, for the Lord Mayor to go in state to the first Court of Aldermen 
before he went to any other Court; and it would be quite impossible to hold a 
Court of Aldermen at a moment’s warning, for most of the members of that 
Court were out of town. To summon them, under such circumstances, would 
j 1@ te an insult to the whole body. He was therefore constrained to wait for the 
9% regular time for holding the Court of Aldermen—Tuesday next: but, instead of 





he ippointing the Thursday following, which was the regular time for holding the 
a | Court of Common Council, he should appoint the Wednesday; on which day 
st, the matter of the requisition should stand first.on the paper. 

He also observed, that he had been upon ’Change and had seen no 
o synptoms of excitement or dangerous feeling in the popular mind. 
the 


I The deputation were forced to retire, with the promise of having a 
his Court on Wednesday next. 


Last night, the great room of the London Tavern, which it is said 


It vill hold two thousand persons, was completely filled, by an 
rst, “semblage of Whigs and Reformers, who were summoned by adver- 
co lsement to discuss the present state of public affairs. | Numbers of 


: persons, unable to gain admittance, were obliged to remain outside the 
No- tom. Sir Francis Knowles, Baronet, was unanimously appointed 
Chairman ; and the business of the meeting was commenced by the 


1es8 reading of letters from several Metropolitan Members, who were un- 
gh- ible to attend. Of these, Colonel Evans and Mr. T. Duncombe said, 
wn. that they should soon have to meet their own constituents; Dr. Lush- 
the ington (the mention of whose name excited hisses and groans), and Mr. 
ulte, Grote, deplored the return of the Anti-Reformers to power, but gave 
‘reason for their inability toattend; Sergeant Spankie expressed his 
, at Tl cided disapprobation of the objects of the meeting, and of the 
but “feeble” and “mischievous attempts” to excite agitation at this 
“very important crisis :” he also said, that “almost every respectable 
ord Man in the Metropolis and in the country” concurred with him in this 
and ‘pinion. Hisses and groans in abundance followed the reading of the 
Sergeant's lecture. Mr. Clayand. Mr. Hume are out of town, so no 

yorn plies were received from them. 
the _ Sir Francis Knowles then addressed the meeting, in a long speech ; 
i the course of which he gave a detail of the different changes 
Am- Yhich the late Ministry had undergone, and which made it more Libe- 
er of ul. He attributed its overthrow to a resolution of the Court party to 


Puta stop to reforms. He declared himself an advocate for Triennial 
Puliaments, Vote by Ballot, and an extension of the suffrage. These 

tee points once achieved, would enable the People to obtain further 
leessary reforms. 





have Mr. Charles Buller ridiculed the idea of expecting good measures 
Pheit fom the Anti- Reformers ; and while he admitted that the Whigs had 
ofitan many instances misconducted themselves, called upon the Reformers 
indif- “turn out the Duke.” He moved the following resolution— 

id de- “That, without approving of the general conduct of the late Administration, this 
to re- tingcannot view their sudden dismissal, and the appointment of a Tory Ministry, 
necity ‘ twise than as an indication of an intention to stop the progress of Reform; and 
x of i.) are resolved to employ every legal means in their power to secure the rights and 


Sts of the People, and thereby cheap and good government.” 


not hesitate to join it. But he would have had nothing whatever todo 
with it had he considered it a meeting to support the Whigs, or to.ex- 
tenuate their misdeeds. Mr. Crawfurd spoke very decidedly in repro- 
bation of the late Ministry, amidst some interruption from a few 
* stanch Whigs.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy proposed, and Mr. Murphy seconded, the fol- 
lowing resolution— 

“ That, to prevent the recurrence of political convulsion, and to deserve the supportof 
the People, any Ministry must proceed to secure to them, in the shortest. possible-time, 
an Extension of the Suffrage, a Shortenivg of the Duration of Parliaments, and: Vate 
by Ballot.” 

Mr. Murphy’s speech contained severe reflections on the conduct. of 
the Whigs, and especially of the Chancellor. He also encountered in- 
terruption from the knot of Whig partisans. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Roebuck, 
and seconded by Major Revell; and the meeting separated, after 
adopting the resolutions, with one dissentient hand. 

The parishioners of Clerkenwell assembled last night, at the Crown 
Tavern, Clerkenwell Green. The chair was taken by Mr. Nicholson, 
Churchwarden, at six o’clock ; by which time, the room, which, will 
hold six hundred persons, was completely filled. The following reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously. 

“ That this meeting declares its intention by every legal means to promote that com- 
lete reform in Church and State which the numerous abuses in each so loudly call for, 
“ That the return to his Majesty’s councils of men of Tory principles—the supporters 
of every abuse, the constant opponents of all reform, and the proved enemies of, the 
liberties of the People, both at home and abroad—would disappoint the hopes of the 
nation, neutralize the good effects of the Reform Bill, and ultimately lead to anarchy 
and confusion. 

“ That an address be presented to his Majesty, praying him to admit to his councils 
such men only as will carry to its utmost extent the good of which the Reform Bill was 
the beginning; and assuring his Majesty that his throne will be safer in the affections 
of his People, than in the support of a Tory faction.” 

In other parts of the Metropolis, public meetings have been: held. 
Among the largest, were those of the parishes of St. Luke’s, Middle- 
sex, and of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. At the former, resolutions 
were passed declaratory of regret at the dismissal of Ministers, and of 
determined hostility to the Tories. Mr. Watts, an Anti- Reformer, 
opposed the resolutions, but received very little support. At the meet. 
ing of the inhabitants of St. Matthew’s parish, an address to the King, 
to be presented by Mr. Clay, was agreed upon. It is a plain-spoken 
document, but temperate. 

“ We are most anxious that the free institutions of our country should be preserved 
unimpaired, and gradually improved. That to this end, the Commons House of Par- 
liament should freely and fully represent those by whom it is chosen—the People. 
That to effect this, we are of opinion that the Members of the House of Commons 
should be elected by household suffrage. That to preserve the votes of the constituency 
free and unbiassed, they should be protected by secret ballot. That to increase the ac- 
countability to the People, we are of opinion that new Parliaments ought at least 
to be summoned once in every three years, in accordance with the Act of Settlement 
passed in the 12th and 13th William II[. We believe that such a Parliament. would 
strengthen your Majesty’s Councils in effecting measures for the good of the country, 
would urge a strict and impartial economy in the expenditure, and would impose taxes 
with the least possible injury to the feelings and interests of the People, We believe 
also that such a House of Commons would be best ca'culated to preserve peace in your 
Majesty’s important foreign relations, and most beneficially assist in measures for ex- 
tending the blessings of national liberty to every surrounding nation. We believe also, 
that it would speedily and unsparingly extirpate those many recognized and glaring 
abuses in Church and State, which must grieve your Majesty, and which injure the 
People. And we believe also that it would materially tend to improve the aristocra- 
tical branch of the Legislature ; which we are humbly of opinion, in its present state, 
is ill-suited to the wants, interests, and wishes of the community. We therefdre, 
humbly pray that your Majesty will call to your Councils men haviug the confidence of 
the People, amd who are prepared to carry such measures into immediate effect; 
being impressed with a serious conviction that otherwise the country will be afflicted 
with great calamities.” 

Three preparatory mectings were held on Thursday evening, to:take 
measures for calling public meetings to petition the King not to.ap- 
point a Conservative Adiministration. In the parish of St. Pancras, a 
resolution for a ss ineeting was proposed by Mr. Murphy, and 
seconded by Mr. Vigors, M.P.; and it was resolved that the meeting 
should take place on Wednesday next at one o’clock. A meeting was 
held at Anderton's Coffeehouse, to prepare a requisition for a county 
meeting ; but so few persons attended, that it was found necessary 
to adjourn. Some of the parishioners of St. Giles and St. George, 
Bloomsbury, met at the Angel Tavern, on the subject of a public 
meeting; but the parties agreed not to call any meeting of the pa- 
rishioners at present. 

In consequence of a requisition, presented yesterday morning, to the 
Churchwardens of St. Martin’s, a Vestry meeting of that parish has 
been convened for Menday next, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of calling a public one to address the King. 


Mr. Henry Hunt waited upon the Lord Mayor on Wednesday, and 
did his little best to help his old Tory friends in their hour of need. 
The following conversation took place between the Orator and his 
civic Lordship. Mr. Hunt having asked if a Common Hall would. be 
assembled to discuss the subject of the late Ministerial changes, the 
Lord Mayor said that no application had been made to him to convene 
a Common Hall. 

Mr. Hunt—* It is my intention to wait upon your Lordship with a requisi- 
tion for a Common Hall, as it is my anxious wish that the people should have 
an opportunity of expressing their opinions on the subject, as well as the little 
junta of the Common Council.” 

The Lord Mayor—* If any requisition is brought to me for a Common Hall, 
I shall certainly give it due consideration, and act to the best of my judgment.” 

Mr. Hunt—‘* I hope that a Common Hall will take place, and that the sen- 
timents of the people may be taken.” : 

The Lord Mayor—‘ Do you think the Common Hall will think and decide 
differently from the Common Council ?” 

Mr. Hunt—“ I don’t say that; but I say there has been no agitation—there 
is no agitation. The attempt to get up a meeting at the Crown and)Angchor 
has failed, and we must try what a Common Hall will do. There are all. sorts 
of reports abroad. At a meeting which was held at a celebrated public-house 
near Bride’s Church, where some of the members of the Common Council 
assemble, it was asserted by an Irish gentleman that one of the Court had been 
sent for to breakfast with the Lord Chancellor. No doubt, if there is a Com~- 
mon Hall there will be some amusement there.” 

The Lord Mayor—“ If the requisition is brought to. me, it shall certainly 
have my best consideration.” 

Nine members of the Court of Common Council have published a 
statement of what occurred between them and the present Lord 





Mr. John Crawfurd seconded the resolution. He had only returned 
m France on the previous night; but hearing of the meeting, he did 


| Mayor, a day or two previous to his election; on which occasion 
! Alderman Winchester pledged. himself that he would, whenever 
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yequired by competent and respectable parties, or upon requisitions 
signed in the usual manner, call, without delay, meetings of the Common 
Ceancil, and also of the Common Hall and the new constituency. 


The Privy Council have made their report to the King relative to 
the origin of the fire which burnt down the two Houses of Parliament. 
They recapitulate at length the evidence of the witnesses, the sub- 
stance of which has sineaty appeared in our columns ; and state their 
weanimous opinion that the burning of the Exchequer tallies was the 
erigimal cause of the fire. They utterly discredit Mr. Cooper's testi- 
mony ; and while they acquit all parties of guilty design, consider it 
quite “ unaccountable” that Mrs. Wright, the Housekeeper, should 
mot have taken some precaution when the heat in the House of Lords 
became sensible, and regret that Mr. Weobly, the Clerk of the Works, 
bad not paid greater attention to the process of burning the tallies. 
The report itself is a prolix and tiresome document, and afforded 
a fair subject for the following rather clever parody, which has been 
going the round of the Daily Papers this week. 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF A LATE INTERESTING “ REPORT.” 

This is the house that Josh burnt. 

‘These are the sticks that heated the bricks, that set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is Mr. Milne, who advised a kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, 
tha? set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

‘This is Mr. Phipps, who allowed the chips, to be burnt in the flues, but never told the 
news, to Mr. Milne, who suggested a kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated the 
bricks, and set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

‘This is Mr. Weobly, who heard but feebly, what was said by Phipps, who allowed the 
chips, te be burnt in the flues, and never told the news, to Mr. Milne, who suggested 
2 kitn, for burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, that set fire to the house that 
Josh burnt. 

This is Josh Cross, who continued to toss in too many sticks, and was full of his sauce, 
thongh cautioned by Weobly, who'd heard very feebly, what was said by Phipps, 
when he suffered the chips, to be burnt in the flues, yet never told the news, to Mr. 
Milne, who preferred a Ritn, for burning the sticks, which heated the bricks, and set 
fize to the house that Josh burnt. 

"This is Mistress Wright, who was allin a fright, and sent to Josh Cross, so full of his 
anuce, though cautioned by Weobly, who heard so feebly, the words of Phipps, who 
suffered the chips, to be burnt in the flues, and never told the news, to Mr. Milne, 
who had ordered a kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, and set fire to 
the house that Josh burot. 

This is Dick Reynolds, who saw that night, the flues and the furnaces blazing bright, 
staff ’d full of sticks to three-fourths of their height, when sent by Mrs. Wright, who 
was allina fright, to scold Josh Cross, so full of his sauce, though rebuked by 
Weobly, who heard so feebly, the orders of Phipps, who allowed the chips, to be 
berned in the flues, and never told the news, to Commissioner Milne, who advised 
2 kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, and set fire to the house that 
ZSosh burnt. 

‘This is John Snell, who found out by the smell, and the smoke and the heat, that came 
through to his feet. when he sat himself down in the Black Rod’s seat, that Dick 
Reynold’s was right, when he said that night, that the flues and the stoves were 
Blazing too bright, when despatched by Dame Wright, in her hurry and fright, to 
scold Josh Cross, so fall of his sauce, though warned by Weobly, who heard very 
feebly, what was said by Phipps, who permitted the chips, to be burnt in the flues, 
and never told the news, to Mr. Milne, who had talked of a kiln, for burning the 
sticks, that heated the bricks, and set fire to the house that Josh burnt. ‘ 

This is Mr. Cooper, of Drury Lane, who went down to Dudley and back again, and 
heard a man say, the very same day, that the house was a-blazing, a fact more 
amazing, that of John Snell, who knew very well, by the smoke and the smell, and 
the very great heat, that came through to his feet, when he sat himself down in the 
Black Rod's seat, that Reynolds was right, when be said that night, that the stoves 
and the flues were burning too bright, stuffed full of sticks to three-fourths of their 
Beight, when Mistress Wright sent him off ina fright, to blow up Josh Cross, so full 
ef his sauce, for not minding Weobly, who heard sofeebly, the directions of Phipps, 
respecting the chips, being burnt in the flues, without telling the news, to Commis- 
sioner Milne, who ordered a kiln, for burning the sticks, that heated the bricks, and 
set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is John Riddle, who only cried “ Fiddle ;” when asked if Cooper,* of Drury Lane, 
had been down to Dudley and back again, and had heard a man say, at the Bush 
that day, that the house was a-blazing, a thing more amazing, than the fact of John 
Snell, finding out by the smell, and the smoke and the heat, corning through to his 
fet, when he sat with his boots on in Black Rod's seat, that Dick Reynolds was 
night, when he said that night, that the fire in the stoves was a great deal too bright, 
staff'd up with sticks to three-fourths of their height, when sent in her fright, by poor 
Mistress Wright, to admonish Josh Cross, so full of his sauce, though rebuked by 
‘Weobly, who heard so feebly, the words of Phipps, who allowed the chips, to be 
burnt in the flues, but never told the news to Mr. Milne, who had said that a kiln, 

was the place for the sticks, that heated the bricks, and set fire to the house that 
Josh burnt. 

‘This is Whitbread, the waiter, who added his negatur, to that of John Riddle, who 
ealy cried “ Fiddle!” when they told him that Cooper, of Drury Lane, had been 
@own to Dudley and back again, and had heard that day some travellers say, that 
the house was a-blazing, a thing most amazing, toeven John Snell, who had found 
by the smell, and the smoke and the heat, that was scorching his feet, as he sat in 
his boots in the Black Rod’s seat, that Dick Reynolds was right, when he said that 
might, that the fires in the stoves were alarmingly bright, stuff’d up with sticks to 
three-fourths of their height, when Mistress Wright, being really in a fright, sent 
eff to Josh Cross, so full of his sauce, to Surveyor Weobly, who'd heard so feebly, 
the orders of Phipps, who permitted the chips, to be burnt in the flues, without 
earnying the news, to Commissioner Milne, who had told him a kiln, was the place 
for the sticks, that heated the bricks, and set fire to the house that Josh burnt. 

This is the Peer, who in town being resident, signed the report for the absent Lord 
President, and said that the history, was cleared of its mystery, by Whitbread, the 
waiter, adding his negatur, to that of John Riddle, who laugh’d and said “ Fiddle !” 
when told Mr, Cooper, of Drury Lane, had been down to Dudley and back again, and 
had heard the same day, a bag-man say, that the house was a-blazing, a thing quite 
amazing, even to John Snell, who knew very well, by the smoke and the heat, that 
was broiling his feet, through his great thick boots in the Black Rod’s seat, that 
Dick Reynolds was right, that the fires were too bright, heaped up to such an un- 
eonscionable height, in spite of the fright they gave poor Mistress Wright, when she 
sent to Josh Cross, so full of his sauce, both to her and to Weobly, who'd heard so 
feebly, the directions of Phipps, when he told him the chips, might be burnt in the 
flues, yet never sent the news, as he oughi to Milne, who’d have burn’d in a kiln, 
these confounded old sticks, and not heated the bricks, nor set fire to the house that 
dosh burnt. 

® N.B. No connexion of our friend honest Jacopo, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Ata meeting of the Court of Directors at the East India House 
on Wednesday, a letter from Mr. Grant, the President of the Board of 

Control, was read in reference to the claims of the maritime service of 

the Company, forcompensation. Its purport was to cut down the late 

wote of the Court of Proprietors one-fifth, excluding Midshipmen, 

Assistant-Surgeons, &c. ; anda Court of Proprietors will be summoned 

Sir Wednesday next, to reconsider the subject. It is in justice to 

be hoped that the proprietors who have so benefited by the service will 

ence more vindicate their vote.—Standard. | This they are the more 

Bikely to do, as it will cost them nothing ; their dividends will not be 

touched, whatever may be the final decision of the matter. ] 

The Bank of England’s liabilities and assets on the average of the 
quarter from the 26th August to the 18th November were as follows. 
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————. Sir J 
Very extensive arrangements are making by Sir Francis Freeling in the Lo 
the Twopenny Post department, which are expected to be completed termini 
in a few weeks. There will be six deliveries daily in town; three jp “Ista 
the environs, within ten miles of the General Post-oflice, and two absurd 2 
within a distance of twenty miles.—Herald. wi 
On Wednesday, the Court of Directors of the East India Company "The 
gave a dinner to Colonel Astell and the other officers of the late corps resset 
of Royal East India Volunteers, at the City of London Tavern; on Leads 
which o¢casion, a handsome candelabrum was exhibited, which had ae | 
been presented to Colonel Astell by the field and other officers of that [W yionts 
corps, on its being disembodied, as a memorial of the respect and at. 7 “7 
tachment to their Commander, — Herald. Oe nembe 
At a meeting of the St. Marylebone Vestry, on Saturday, Mr. Wil. HJ on 
son in the chair, a letter was read from the Commissioners of Woods © 
and Forests, relative to throwing open the Regent’s Park. The sub. Dnt 
stance of the letter was that Sir John Cam Hobhouse had taken the [ jie stat 
King’s pleasure upon the subject; and the result, which he had the (@ wuld h: 
honour to communicate to the Board, was that the plot of ground in 7 ™*‘ 
the Regent’s Park on the north bank of the canal from Earl Dun. © Bile it 
donald’s house to Macclesfield Gate, also a considerable portion of the "@ sir E 
Park north of the gravel walk that runs in a direct line with Park 9 rom» 


hind the 
ay thi 


Square, should be thrown open to the public, At the same, time it was © 
Sir John Hobhouse’s desire that the Board should be informed that 
the Park would have been thrown open earlier, but for the young herbage, | 
Arrangements have been made by which Signor de Begnis is to be. 
come the lessee of the Opera-house. We are glad of this for both 7 
parties, as we are sure the new lessee will do all that is practicable to 
please the public.— Globe. 4 
There was an auction at the mart, on Tuesday afternoon, of rather © 
an unusual description,—namely, the sale of the Union Chapel, Lower 7 











ge to-n 

Road, Chelsea ; and great was the interest excited amongst the Dis. “gj ‘wo 
senting congregations of that extensive parish. It was stated, that in. | The 
cluding the two galleries, the chapel had accommodations for 550 per- crowd. 
sons ; that it had a frontage of 32 feet by a depth of 60, and was held genera 
for 37 years, at 18/. 2s. annual ground-rent, and that attached was a On 
vestry and school-room. The lot, after some discussion, was knocked “@ tion, 
down by Mr. Bromley for 590 guineas. O@ mde. 
Notices were affixed on Monday against the church-doors along the ~@ Lor 
intended line of road of the following extraordinary project, for which “@ Hed 
an application is to be made for the sanction of Parliament during the gt ™ 
next session. It is the formation of a tunnel for carriages and horses, |W painin 
to commence on the side of the hill at the western extremity of Oxford 79 kes, : 
Street, and to be continued in a direct line under the whole length of "@ He 
Oxford Street, under Holborn, and to emerge in or near Smithfield. 7 @ the ne 
To be continued thence above ground, by a rail-road to Aldersgate metit 
Street; when it is again to dip, and to worm a subterranean course be ha 
through Whitechapel, and to terminate at the entrance to the Thames | @ aftern 
Tunnel. There are to be lateral tunnels, commencing under ground) @ On 
near Whitechapel Church, leading to the East India, the West India, couns: 
and the London Docks. The undertaking is to be maintained by tolls” @ Broug 
on carriages and merchandize passing along the tunnel. The notices &s on 
are printed, but no name is subscribed, so as to afford a clue to the pro- howe 





jector of this strange scheme.— Herald. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LAST WEEK IN CHANCERY. 

On Monday morning, the Court of Chancery, from the opening of 
the doors, was crowded to excess. Lord Brougham, a few minutes after _ 
ten o’clock, entered and took his seat on the bench. He then disposed 
of two or three motions, none of which were of any public interest. 7 
During this time, Sir Charles Wetherell entered the court, and took 53 
his customary seat. Onconcluding his remarks on the cases before him, 7 
Lord Brougham addressed that learned gentleman in nearly the fol- 
lowing words. 
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“ Sir Charles Wetherell, as you are in court, I will take this opportunity of alluding “WM 4nj 1 
to the very important case of the King versus Shore, in which you are engaged. Under 7 gable 
existing circumstances, and inthe present state of the Administration, I think it abso WM ¢eljor, 
lutely necessary that some arrangement should be agreed to as to that and some other labour 
cases which have been heard before me, Let me, however, take this opportunity of sti confide 
thus publicly, and in the most positive terms I can use, my full determination tv r and he 
office. I will give up the Great Seal. I repeat again—(here his Lordship spoke plishm 
much vehemence)—I repeai again, I w1tt give up the Seals, and no earthly power © dlevati 
alter my resolution. I mention this now, for the purpose of removing any doubt, if it gratite 
be possible that a moment’s doubt should have been entertained by any individual ong It 
the subject. I myself have no doubt—indeed, I am quite certain, that the Seals will] 
pass from my hands, the instant what little remains of official business, or I might say] Was i 
of ofticial ceremonies, are complied with. I have felt more amazement, astonishment, a0 as he 
indignation, than I can find words to express, at finding that any person or persons should§ crows 
have presumed to doubt that such was my fixed and unalterable determination, There is= ‘ 
no part ofmy publiclife which affords any excuse or palliationto any individnal who dares 3 ove 
slander my reputation, by venturing to express a doubt or hesitate for one single momen’) ) [O 
in the course to pursue; and I once more repeat that I shall instantly give up the Great® well 
Seal. However, I feel myself bound, in justice to the suitors in this court, to remallly hatte 
in office for a short period, to allow me an opportunity of doing to them what they hava h 
a most unquestionable right to expect. In the cases that have been heard, I am most the e: 
desirous of giving judgment ; and I neither can nor will perform so important a duty Mast 
a hurried manner. if I should neglect to do this—if I leave any of their cases _ the fi 
finislied—the consequence would of necessity be, that the parties would be put to the near! 
immense expense of having them reheard before my successor. I hope three or fouty ri 
days will be abundant time; but, as I have said before, I cannot and wiil not hurry area 

them; and it is possible that it may be Friday, or even Saturday, before I dispose of busin 
~ all. Be it when it may, the moment that duty is performed, I give up the Greate es 
Seal.” . 

“ The case to which I have alluded, the Attorney-General versus Shore (Lady ie'= been 
ley’s Charity) presses heavily on my mind. I consider it a case of vast importance ; lor, 
the public; and, as I have, assisted by two of the Learned Judges of the sen} had f 
Law Courts, heard so much of the arguments, I must say that I should exceeding | ' whic 
regret leaving office without previously disposing of it. Independently of my owl ‘fe ¢ . 
ings on the subject, I consider it would be very unfair to my successor were I s0 = al Our 
as he could not avoid rehearing all the lengthened arguments to which I have Pile { Mr. 
the attention in my power. I therefore wish, if geutlemen at the bar are agreea™ trea 
hear the conclusion of the arguments in that case; and I would strenuously i thi 
mend all the parties to enter into an agreement, which will be binding, to abit th ng 
my judgment after I have left this seat, whether the judgment be given with or W Mer 
out reason.” r on the o 

The Solicitor General—“ I presume, my Lord, that should the parties agree to ¥‘ num! 
peer proposal, it will prove {no bar to their privilege of appeal to the House belo 

ords ?” | 

The Lord Chancellor—“ Most certainly not. I wish, however, again to repeat, ree be ec 
I am most anxious they should take my judgment; especially when it is seen as it 
that if there should be a rehearing by my successor, the parties may very poss!) 
deprived of er lace rye eer of hn = re ang A > tion, As ff 

ir C. Wetherell—*‘ I fee tly obli our ip’s suggestion. 4% . 

however, as I am sevsonally. eoucornct, I ee fo assure you that t shall be quite id 
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well satisfied with your Lordship’s judgment out of office, as I should if you contin 
to hold the Seals,” 
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“Sir Edward Sugden at this moment, entered the court; upon which 











in the Lord Chancellor again repeated his full, fixed, and unalterable de- 
ed termination to go out, and that before the expiration of the week— 
in “[ state it thus openly and emphatically, for the purpose of putting a stop to those 
vo sysurd aud ridiculous reports that have been so widely circulated, respecting my in- 
tntions of remaining in office. I haye treated, and shall ever treat such idle malig- 
ity, with the contempt it deserves.” 
hy The counsel engaged in the case of Lady Hewley’s Charity then ex- 
ps pressed their willingness to accede to his Lordship’s proposal; but as 
on itwas a matter of such vast importance, they were desirous previously 
ad @ vits final arrangement of having an opportunity of consulting their 
lat dients. 
at- “i During these proceedings, the bar was crowded to excess, and all the 
. Ga members were standing. 
il- i On Tuesday, after some business had been gone through, 
Lord Brougham said, in reference to the case of the Attorney-General versus Shore, 
FH tot he had been endeavouring to make arrangements for the hearing of this case; but 
TH j\estate of business in the other courts was such, that he did not know whether he 
he PM wuld have the assistance of the other Judges. 
‘+ GM The Solicitor-General said, he was: requested by Sir C. Wetherell to say, that if the 
IN FE xangement proposed by his Lordship should be ‘acceded to, he should take up very 
iN- FM jittle time. 
the “4 Sir E. Sugden said, he should have to reply. His Lordship knew that the parties for 
tk @ hom he appeared were represented by an agent in London, who had no authority to 
PH \oithem. They had been written to, and until their answer arrived, he could not say 


oe 
S 
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wy thing upon the matter. In any event, however, he must have some notice of the 
day on which the hearing was to take place, if it should be fixed, in order that he 
night reply. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was only anxious, iu justice to the parties, some of 
shom had applied to him very urgently, to save them all the expeuse and delay he 
wuld, Their case had been partly heard, and they were entitled to the best care the 
Court could take that they should not have to incur the same expense over again. He 
Oe yas aware that the agent in London could not bind himself or answer for his clients. 
Itwas also reasonable that notice should be given, and time for counsel to be prepared, 
wi he had requested for that reason to have the answer of the Judges, whow he should 
ge to-night, as early as possible. Excepting this case, he should not go further than 
tle two next appeal cases in the paper, 

The Court sat on Wednesday tillan unusually late hour: it was 
eowded, as had been the case on the two previous days, but nothing of 
general interest occurred. 

On Thursday, application was made by Mr. Tierney, to make a mo- 
tin, as he understood that motions of a pressing nature might be 
made. 

Lord Brougham said that was not so— 

He did not think it was necessary for him to hear motions. His successor, whoever 
that might be, would have little to do for some time to come, but in hearing motions. 
Of the appeals set down for hearing before the vacation, there,were but two now re- 
mining undisposed of. He intended to-morrow to give judgment in the cases he had 
lesrd, and which were not decided. 

He subsequently said that he should quit the Court at two o'clock 
the next day, in consequence of a notice he had received: this arrange- 
ment “* was not for his convenience, but for that of. other parties,” and 
be had not heard of the determination to that effect until late in the 
ufternoon. ‘ 

On Friday, accordingly, the Court was so much crowded that the 
counsel could not obtain room without great difficulty. Lord 
Brougham seemed at first to have rallicd for the occasion ; he was not, 
son former days, abstracted or restless in his demeanour. When, 
however, he had disposed of the business before the Court, and was 
about to deliver his farewell address, he became much affected ; and he 
faltered several times in getting through the following brief speech. 

“1 have now disposed of all the cases that have been heard before me up to the 
hst; aud it is with great satisfaction that I quit this Court without putting any one 
pty to the expense and delay of having his cause retried before another judge. I 

ave equal satisfaction in observing, that (besides a cause which stands over by con- 
sent for Common Law Judges, and under the application of the party) there are only 
two cases which remain to be heard, which were set down before the last loug vacation. 

“As I have no right to press the parties closer than this, it was my intention, if I 
had remained here, to adjourn the Court on the last day of term early next week, until 
the Lith of January, the last day of next term, as 1 was obliged to do in the month of 
June last, for a like reason, the business being all disposed of. Thus I have the great 
satisfaction of reflecting, that this Court. represented by its enemies as the temple of 
tiscord, delay, and expense, has been twice closed within the space of five months. 
And L ascribe this singular felicity of the times to the tried ability and most indefati- 
fable industry of my most learned and excellent coadjutors, the present Vice-Chan- 
tellor, and my lamented friend, the late Master of the Rolls; and in part also to the 
labour and talent ofthe Bar. That the same good fortune will follow my successor, I 
tonfidently expect; for he, too, will have the aid of his Honour the Vice-Chancellor ; 
and: he will have the further aid of the present Master of the Rolls. whose high aceom- 
plishments as a lawyer, and consummate fitness for the judicial office, render his 
devation at once of the greatest benefit to the public, and is my own best title to the 
gratitude of the profession.” 

It was evident that Lord Brougham intended saying more; but he 
was uffected even to tears, and cut his speech short. He was cheered 
ts he passed through the passage leading from the Court, and bya 
crowd of admirers and partisans outside, as he got into his carriage and 
drove away. 

[Our Chancery report shows that the Lord Chancellor made a fare- 
well address to the Court yesterday, and particularly alluded to two 
matters—the little business which remained to be transacted there, and 
the excellence of the appointment of the late Solicitor-General to the 
Mastership of the Rolls, for which he took credit to himself. As to 
the first point, it is necessary to observe, that although the appeals are 
nearly cleared off at present, there is a great amount of business in 
urear in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in consequence of the original 
business, viz. the motions and causes which used to be heard in the 

ourt of the Lord Chancellor concurrently with that Court, having 
en of late driven almost wholly into the Court of the Vice- Chancel- 
lo. Petitions of bankruptcy, with which Lords Eldon and Lyndhurst 

| formerly to deal, were, of course, transferred elsewhere by the Act 
which separated the bankruptcy business from the jurisdiction of the 

Court of Chancery. It will be in the recollection of our readers, that 

', Lynch brought on a motion last session relative to the amount of 
‘rears in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, arising out of the state of 
‘tings which we have described. There were one hundred and twenty 

embers in the House when he began his statement; but being mostly 
the obsequious supporters of Ministers, they moyed off, or the greater 
umber of them, one by one, until the number present being reduced 
below forty, some Ministerialist conveniently “‘ moved” that the House 

counted ; and so the object which Mr. Lynch had in view, connected 
it was with Chancery Reform, was defeated.— Morning Herald. | 







































































































































































































































































Sir John Campbell moved the Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday, 
order sentence of death to be executed on Garside and Mosley, the 








murderers of Mr. Ashton, who had been removed from Chester Cesthe 
into this court by writ of Habeas Corpus. Mr. Dunn moved that the 
consideration of the case should be postponed for three days, in order 
to give him time to conmunicate with his wretched clients, tke pei- 
soners. After some convfrsation, 

Lord Denman said, that 

Although they did not see that the delay required could in any manner benefit 
the prisoner, yet as they were desirous of giving the case every possible com 
sideration, the Court had determined in granting it. He, however, wished te 
caution the wretched men before him, not to entertain the most distant hape 
that this indulgence would, in any manner, benefit them; for it would most 
unquestionably become the duty of that Court to order execution to be mada. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, however, and anxious to give that fearasl 
counsel who appeared for them an opportunity of solemnly arguing the camq, 
they should direct it to stand over until Thursday morning. 

The Court, on Wednesday, confirmed the decision of the twe 
Justices, who, acting under a local act, reduced the assessment on Lard 
Burlington’s house to 16502. This act enables two Justices to exercise 
the power which ought only to be given to the Quarter-sessions, 

The Court thought that the words of the Act were too clear to have am 
doubt as to the construction which must be put upon them. The Act 
evidently been drawn in a most careless manner, and important provisions whack 
ought to have beeninserted had been omitted. Still, however, the Court could 
not set aside its provisions; and the only way for the parish to relieve itself 
would be to procure the amendment of the Act. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, Mr. D. Wakefield pre- 
sented a petition from Mr. Attwood, defendant in the case of Sazalll 
and Attwood, praying, that he might have leave to file a bill of excep- 
tions to the bill of costs of the plaintiff, on the ground that the Master 
had allowed charges which he ought not to have allowed, which were 
exorbitant, and contrary to the practice of the Court in such cases. 


The plaintiff’s bill, when it came before the Master, amounted to 20,1842 
which was reduced by the Master to 10,417/. The defendant, however, stilé 
insisted that several sums were allowed which ought to have been taxed of 
Amongst the various items objected to by the defendant, were the expense of 
the Commission sent down to inquire into the value of the property involved im 
the suit; also the amount of fees given to counsel ; the Master having allowed 
1,0507. to Mr. Knight, 5257. to Mr. Wigram, and 4201. to Mr. Sharp. He 
contended that the fees so allowed were excessive, and bore no pro 26m 
one another. Supposing Mr. Wigram’s fee to be correct, those of Mr. Kuight 
and Mr. Sharp were too large, the actual progression being two, three, and five. 

Lord Lyndhurst—‘* But suppose Mr. Knight’s fee to be correct, you would 
not object to Mr. Wigram’s fee being too small. How am I to know that Mr. 
Knight’s fee was too large? I have heard that another learned gentleman re- 
ceived a very large fee, but not more than he deserved—it was a horrid cause.” 

Mr. Wakefield contended, that it was contrary to practice to increase the fees 
charged ; and it must therefore be assumed that the the granted to Mr. Wigram 
was as large as it ought to be; and in that case the other fees would be tes larga 
Another objection was to a sum of 3342. allowed for copies of papers furnished, 
to the Court, and which Mr. Wakefield considered to be enormous. 

After an argument from Mr. Wigram for the plaintiff, Lord Lynd- 
hurst said, that as to the fees paid to counsel, he was satisfied, as far as 
his own judgment went, that they were by no means extravagant: he 
would, however, consult the Master and the officers upon this and the 
other questions insisted upon. 

Another petition, presented by Mr. Wakefield for the same party, 
and which was an application to have a sum of 5,503/., the expenses of 
the accountants engaged in investigating the accounts of Mr. Attwood, 
taxed off by the Master, was refused with costs. 

A commission of lunacy was held on Wednesday, at the Old Swan 
Inn, Battersea, to inquire into the state of mind of Mr. James Mills, 
of Battersea, a gentleman of considerable fortune. Several witwesses 
were examined, who gave testimony to the derangement of Mr. Mills’s 
intellects. The unfortunate gentleman was himself examined; and 
the following conversation, which occurred between him and the Cbiet 
Commissioner, put the fact of his insanity beyond doubt. 

On taking a chair, the Chief Commissioner addressing him, explained Ge 
nature of the inquiry ; upon which he said that he was aware of it, and ex- 
pressed his surprise, saying that his intellects were never better than they wee 
at present. 

Chief Commissioner—“ Where do you reside now ?” 

Mr. Mills—* I used to live in King Street, but I am in Surry now. Thie 
has been done out of spite, and nothing else. They wish to make me out mad, 
if they can.” 

‘‘ Who are the parties you mean ?”—*‘* The Doctors are at the bottom of it. 
Mr. Gaunt is one of them.” 

“¢ How is your health ?”—* I enjoy supreme health ; never better in my if” 

‘* They say you ure not in a condition to manage your fortune. Are you fras- 
sessed of much wealth ?”—* I have millions. In fact, my fortune is so large, 
that were I to live for ever I could not spend it.” 

‘‘ Where is your property situated ?”—* Principally at Clayton, in Sussex. E 
had a relation died there lately, and he left me millions of money.” 

‘¢ T understand you are in possession of some valuable jewel ?”—‘‘I¢’s quite 
tfue. I have adiamond, the largest in the world. It’s as big es my head; amd 
I have several of smaller descriptions.” He then said that he had an appaiat- 
ment with the Marquis Wellesley, and that he must prepare to go. 

The Chief Commissioner asked him how he liked the place he was living i=? 
He said-—* I won’t stay there; it’s a miserable place. Ihave been promoted te 
the situation of Warden of the Cinque Ports, and I must have an interview with 
the Duke before I accept of office.” He then ejaculated, ‘* Thank God, I've al- 
lions of money,” and rising from his chair, he bowed to the Commissioners am 
Jury, saying, * God bless you all; I'm much obliged for the trouble and attex- 
tion you have paid to my case.” 

The unfortunate gentleman then, placing his arm on that of Mix. 
Hayes, quitted the room. ‘The Chief Commissioner said, that im aé- 
dition to the evidence adduced, the Jury had also an opportunity ef 
seeing the lunatic himself, and there was little doubt as to the coa~ 
clusion they would come to. The Jury immediately returned m 
verdict, that Mr. Mills had been of unsound mind since.the 24th of 
August 1834, 





A person, whose name has not been ascertained, was brought befame 
the Bow Street Magistrates, on Tuesday, charged with unruly condwet. 
He was evidently mad, and his conduct in the office is thus described. 
by the penny-a-line gentleman— 





‘* He entered, wearing a wild look, his eye having a peculiar expression. Tie 
was well dressed, and of athletic appearance. He advanced to the benck, aml 
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said that he had recently come into large property, the Ionian Islands and nearly 
the whole of South America having been bequeathed to him. He went on to 
say that he was about to become the husband of the Princess Victoria, when the 
King will be his grandfather. No—his wife’s mother. No—her uncle.” At 
the same moment, extending his hand in a friendly and condeseending manner 
to Mr. Miushull across the bench, he invited him to sup with him, at the Duke 
of Wellington’s, on Saturday evening. fie subsequently, however, altered the 
day, and begged that it might be that night, adaing that the worthy Magistrate 
would be most welcome. He should also be happy to see him at his wedding 
supper, which would also take place at the noble Duke’s residence. 

r. Minshull begged to decline his proffzred friendship, as well as the invita- 
tion with which he had favoured him. He advised him to say no more on the 
subject. The Magistrate then ordered that he should be conveyed to the parish 
workhouse of Marylebone, where he would be udmitted, and proper means to 
restrain him would be taken. 

At the Lambeth Street Office, on Monday, three Irishmen, and three 
women of the same country, were charged with riotous conduct and 
assaulting three Policemen: one only, however, seems to have suffered 
much. He stated the case as follows— 

On Sunday morning, while on duty in Pennyfields, Poplar, he found the pri- 
soners committing a great disturbance in the street; and on their refusing 
to go home, he secured one of the male prisoners. He had no sooner done so, 
than they all fell upon him, beat him in a most unmerciful manner, and would, 
he had no doubt, have murdered him, had not a woman, known by the name of 
“Scotch Meggy,” come to his assistance, aud, with extraordinary power and 
dexterity, laid several of his assailants prostrate, as well as himself. 

“ Scotch Meggy” (a powerful and muscular woman, who has obtained much 
celebrity by her skill and dexterity in rowing, having won several wagers in 
rowing-matches on the Thames), here stood forward, and said, that seeing at 
least half-a dozen of men and women beating the Policeman, she threw off her 
bonnet and shawl, and set to work at them. In doing this, however, she had 
herself received some severe blows from brickbats and other missiles flung at 
her by the prisoners and their friends. 

Megey also informed the Magistrates, that she had been for forty-two years 
on board a man-of- war ; during which time she had been in nearly a dozen en- 
om, and had a pension of 25/. per annum allowed her by the Admiralty 

‘or her services. 

The Magistrate said, that Meggy’s conduct was “above all praise,” 
and sentenced the male prisoners to a month’s and one of the females 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment. The two other women were discharged. 

William Bush and Hugh Allen Clark, two privates in the Wool- 
wich division of Marines, were committed from the Union Hall Office, 
on Tuesday, for assaulting and robbing Mr. Edward Delves, the son 
of a gentleman residing at Tunbridge Wells, when walking on the 
Deptford road. The complainant was intoxicated at the time of the 
robbery, and could wvi iell Luw le came into the company of the pri- 
soners, who knocked him down, kicked him when down ina most 
brutal manner, and robbed him of his watch, eighteen or nineteen sove- 
reigns, and some silver. 

Early on Tuesday morning, an alarming fire broke out in the Bene- 
dictine nunnery in King Street, near the Broadway, Hammersmith. 
It was first discovered by some of the sisters, whose sleeping-rooms 
were on the second floor.. They immediately gave an alarm, and ran 
over to the house of Mr. Gomme, an auctioneer, residing opposite, who 
instantly got up, and with others of the neighbours, who had also been 
alarmed, proceeded to their assistance. On entering the yard of the 
building, they discovered smoke issuing from a large washhouse on the 

round floor; and on opening the door, found a number of wooden 

orses and a large quantity of linen in flames. They also found that 
the room above it, which was occupied by Miss Margaret Bosville, an 
aged lady who had resided there for years as a boarder, was on fire. 
On going up stairs to her room, the furniture and flooring of which 
were blazing furiously, the heat was so great that they were at first 
compelled to retreat; but there happily being a plentiful supply of a 
water, the fire was, after much exertion, sufficiently subdued to allow 
them to enter the room, when the body of the old lady was found burnt 
in a most shocking manner. It is supposed that she had got out of 
bed, and gone to a chest of drawers which stood between the windows ; 
aud the fame fiom her candle had either communicated to her night- 
dress, or to the contents of the drawers, which, in her endeavours to 
extinguish the flames, she had pulled over her. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a saddle horse led by a boy took fright, and 
ran furiously down Harley Street into the New Road, where it came 
in contact with a cart, staggered back several paces, and fell against a 
lady named Newson, who was crossing the road at the instant, and 
knocking her down with tremendous force, rolled over her. Mrs. 
Newson was taken up dreadfully injured, having sustained a compound 
fracture of the right thigh. She was conveyed to her house in Grafton 

Street, Fitzroy Square, and is in danger of losing her life. 
An accident which had nearly proved fatal in its consequences, hap- 
ened a few days back to Captain Charles Clarke, of the Guards. 
The Captain was riding in Hyde Park, in company with Mr. William 
Thompson, of Waterloo Place, when his horse took fright and started 
off at a furious pace in the direction of Kensington Gardens. Captain 
Clarke, was thrown into the road, and, pitching upon his head was 
taken upinsensible. He was taken to St. George’s Hospital, and is 
likely to recover. 





The Country. 
Our intelligence from different parts of the country, but more espe- 
cially from the North, convinces us that the Reformers are not at all 





dismayed by the recall of the Corruptionists to power, but are confident | 


of electing a more independent and trustworthy House of Commons 
than the present, should an opportunity be offered them. There will 
probably be very few if any demonstrations of physical force, for they 
are impolitic and needless. The elective franchise, though not what it 
should be, will enable the honest and earnest Reformers to return a 
majority, who will refuse the Supplies to the Duke and his set, should 
that party attempt to govern the nation on their former principles. 
There seems to be little regret for the dismissal of the Whigs, and a 
firm determination to look more to principles and less to party than at 
the last election. To use the words of the Glasgow Argus, the next 


Stamford, Hull, Newcastle, and Birmingham, are among the places 
avhere this spirit is fully awakened. Ata meeting of the Burgesses 


RI Rae ie, 
Association of Hull, the following address to the King has been 
agreed to. 

“ SirzE—We, the undersigned, your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects of Kingston 
upon-Hull, have learned with feelings of alarm that the dissolution of the Adminis. 
tration of Viscount Melbourne has been followed by an appeal to his Grace the Dukeg 
Wellington for the formation of a new Administration. With every disposition to admit 
and give credi to the military services of the Duke of Wellington, we, your Majesty’ 
faithful subjects of Kingston-upon-Hall, entertain the conviction that a Governmey 
framed under the auspices of the noble Duke will be utterly opposed to the feelings anq 
opinions of the British People, and dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the 
country, Entertaining this conviction, and being algo firmly persuaded that in the 
Right Honour ible the Earl of Durham alone will be found a statesman calculated to 
afford confidence and secure tranquillity to the country, we, your Majesty's faithty) 
subjects, in deep respect for your Majesty, and in firm attachment to the Crown, mog 
humbly pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to intrust the formatiog 
of an Administration to the Right Honourable the Earl of Durham,” 

The Reformers of Newcastle were on the alert early on Wednesday 
morning, the day fixed for presenting the addresses and giving the) 
dinner to the Earl of Durham. The news of the dismissal of the late 
Ministers gave additional interest to the proceedings of the day, 
Placards calling upon the people to be up and stirring, and to unite 
against the common enemy, now in power, were posted about the town,! 
A public meeting was held, at which very strong language seems to 
have been used; and a petition to the King was agreed to, expressive 
of “dismay, sorrow, and indignation” at the recall of the Duke of’ 
Wellington, and imploring his Majesty to. call the Earl of Durham to’ 
his councils. This meeting was not numerously attended, as it was” 
got up without the sanction of the Committee. Numbers paraded the! 
town with music, flags, and placards, with such inscriptions as these: 
“No Wellington !”»—“ No German Politics !”—*‘ Durham, the choice! 
of the People!” 

About four in the afternoon, a vast crowd collected in front of the! 
Queen’s Head Inn, where Lord Durham was to receive two addresses, | 
The weak state of his Lordship’s health compelled him to abstain from! 
speaking from the balcony; and he read written replies to the addresses, | 
in the large room of the inn. The first address was from the Working) 
Classes of Newcastle. It expressed gratitude and admiration for Lord” 
Durham’s undeviating advocacy of the just rights of the People in the’ 
worst times. His energetic denunciation of the bloody massacre at 
Manchester was referred to in warm terms of commendation, as were” 
also his recent declarations in favour of Triennial Parliaments, Vote! 
by Ballot, and Household Suffrage. The address went on to say 

“ These three great ra my Lord, form the groundwork from which” 
we expect a good and cheap Government, not supported by a State Church, 
a: yoo atronage, pensioners, and a standing army in the time of peace, but? 

ased on the affections of an industrions and intelligent people. We trust to! 
these to put an end to the disgusting political factions that have long distracted? 
and benumbed the best energies of the State; to rear up a code of criminal and) 
civil law, administered alike to the peer and the peasant ; to destroy all exclu.) 
sive privileges, civil, ecclesiastical, corporate, naval, and military; to change) 
the odious Bread-tax for one on luxuries; to remove the imposts that press) 
heavily on the working artisans, to those who ought, in just reason, to bear 
them ; to annihilate the countless herd of lazy sinecurists, pluralists, and mono- 

olists ; to protect the productive industry of the State; to abolish the horrid? 
le of impressment in the Navy, and the barbarous system of flogging ing 
the Army; to give to Ireland, instead of gagging-bills and bayonets, the benefits) 
she has ever been denied, of a mild and paternal Government; and to raise7 
merit, untrammelled by the debasing system of patronage, which destroys inde-" 
pendence, and falsely ennobles the miserable minions of power.” 4 

In conclusion, the future elevation of Lord Durham to preside in 
the National Councils, was declared to be the anxious wish of the] 
People; and a strong appeal was made to his Lordship to obtain] 
redress for the working classes from that “ order” of which he was thei 
chief ornament, and of which he might “ ultimately be the salvation.” 7 

Lord Durham’s reply referred to his conduct in Parliament in 1815,5 
1819, and 1821; and to his declaration of political principles in Scot- 
land. It dwelt upon the advantage of union at the present crisis, andj 
above all, upon the necessity of the working classes maintaining 4) 
peaceable and steady though determined demeanour. 

The address of the Incorporated Trades of Newcastle was then pre-§ 
sented. In this address, which was brief and emphatic, admiration off 
Lord Durham’s manly advocacy of reform in the Church and Corpo) 
rations, of Triennial Parliaments, vote by Ballot, and Household Suf-7 
frage, was also warmly expressed. Lord Durham replied, that the 
time had arrived when their professions would be put to the test. Aj 
dissolution of Parliament must soon occur ; and the liberties of the) 
country would depend upon the due and patriotic exercise of the elective” 
franchise. , 

The dinner took place in the principal Assembly-room ; which the 
Anti- Reforming Corporation endeavoured to prevent, but in valn,7 
from being used on the occasion. About four hundred guests sat downy 
to table. A hundred more might haye been squeezed in, but thel 
stewards judiciously limited the numbers to those who could be} 
comfortably accommodated. Tickets were sold at a high premium, 
by some who had taken early precautions to procure them. q 

Mr. William Ord, M.P. took the chair at six o’clock. Among thes 
more distinguished guests, were the following Members of Parliaments 
Messrs. James, Boss, Rippon, Hutt, Gully, Hodgson, and Sir Wily 
liam Chaytor; Dr. Headlam, the Mayor and Recorder of Durham,y 
Mr. Marsden, the Reverend Mr. Hawkes, &c. As soon as diane 
was over, the Countess of Durham, with two of her daughters, andy 
several other ladies, took their seats in the gallery, amidst loud cheers 

The toasting then commenced. The King’s health was recelveey 
with cheers, and some hisses ; the Queen’s, with groans, hissing, & : 
very little cheering; the Princess Victoria’s ‘and the rest of thes 
Royal Family,” with loud applause. ; ‘iil 

The chairman briefly alluded to the present state of affairs—‘ 0% 
momentous crisis, that had been brought about by the intrigues ant 
infatuation of the Court party ;” and gave Lord Durham’s health. 

After the cheering had subsided, Lord Durham replied. He o-. 
menced by alluding to the splendid reception he had recently met wit 





at Glasgow ; but he said that it was deficient in one quality which® 


could only from necessity belong to the present meeting—at Newcastle 
he felt that he was at home ; surrounded by his friends and neighbours 


| who had known him from his childhood, and whose testimony in Dis 
House of Commons will be “ pledged to the teeth.” Brighton, Dover, | 


favour must bear the stamp of long-tried experience. He appeale 
confidently to them to say whether he was that oppressor of the pow 
that proud aristocrat, which hired calumniators had represented him 
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be. The secret of all this was—he was too proud to compromise with 
the base and the unworthy. He thenreferred to the orderly and steady 
conduct of the immense population of Glasgow at the recent festival, 
asa proof of their capacity rightly to exercise the elective franchise ; 
and, took the opportunity to explain with precision what he understood 
by the term “ household suffrage,” and the grounds on which he 
claimed its concession to the people. After stating that his sentiments 
on this point were by no means new—that they had been delivered in 
Parliament and were enrolled in the records of that body—he continued 
as follows. 

“There may, however, be some who have not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting those records; and it therefore may be as well for me to state particu- 
larly what it is I refer to when I said that I supported household suffrage in 
Parliament. I refer toa motion which I made in the House of Commons.in 
1821 upon that “ay ee The amount and kind of suffrage which I then pro- 
posed to establish, explained in my Speech, which was published at the time, 
and also in the Bill which was printed with it. I will just read to you the 
words that I used on that occasion. They were these—‘I am not presumptuous 
enough to imagine that the course I recommend is the only one befitting us to 
adopt; but I think it fair to state at once, and openly, how far I think a change 
beneficial.” What I then stated I now repeat. I do not suppose that my dov- 
trines alone are the right ones; I merely put forward candidly and openly to the 
world that which I imagine to be best. Ido not want all other Reformers to 
sacrifice their opinions to mine, nor am I inclined -pertinaciously to adhere to a 
proposition if I am shown that a better can be adopted in its stead. I seek 
amongst honest and fair Reformers for the mutual discussion and deliberate 
canvass of opinions. The following are the terms in which, in the Speech 
I have already referred to, I introduced my proposition for household suffrage— 
‘The right of voting I propose in these districts should be given to all inhabi- 
tant householders bond fide rated to church or poor, or assessed to or paying 
direct taxes for six months previous to the first day of election, not having re- 
ceived parochial relief.’ Such a right of voting amounted, as my learned friend 
in the chair can inform you, to what in law is commonly known under the 
acceptation of ‘ pee gt suffrage.’ I will fairly own, that the proposition did 
not originate with me; indeed, it would not have been befitting a man so young 
as I was at the time to come forward as the originator of a measure of such 
magnitude and importance. I only adopted it after it had been the subject of 
long and deliberate examination by men of far greater ability and experience 
than I could pretend to. It was first originally proposed in the declaration of 
the Friends of the People in 1797; of which meeting my father was Chairman. 
It was next brought forward in a motion made by Lord Grey in the same year; 
on which occasion Lord Grey proposed that the country should be divided into 
districts, and that howsholt suffrage should be established. If you will turn 
back to the debate on that occasion, you will find that the proposition was sup- 
ported by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Erskine. Furthermore, according 
to Mr. Wyvill’s published statement by authority, Mr. Pitt himself was in 1785 
an advocate for househcld suffrage. Mr. Fox, in the memorable speech which 
he made on that occasion, declared that it was absolutely essential to a plan of 
reform. His words are so terse and apposite, that I am sure you will forgive 
me for reading them to you—‘ I think that to extend the right of election to 
housekeepers, is the best and most advisable plan of reform. I think also, that 
it is the most perfect recurrence to first principles. I do not mean the first 
principles of society, nor to the abstract principles of representation, but to the 
Jirst known and recorded principles of our Constitution.’ I can also refer, in 
addition to those authorities, to the recorded decisions of the House of Com- 
mons: who have always decided, where a peculiar difficulty arose in a case, 
that household suffrage was by the law of the land the common right of every 
inhabitant. The House of Commons decisions have twice declared, that * of 
common right all the inhabitant householders and residents within the borough 
ought to have voice in the election.’ In advocating household suffrage, there- 
fore, I only advocate that which would be a recurrence to the best principles of 
the Constitution, and which has beea supported and enforced by some of the 
wisest and greatest men that this country has produced. I need not detain you 
with regard to the proposition for shortening the duration of Parliaments ; we 
are all agreed as to the necessity that exists for such a measure.” ( Cheers.) 

He reiterated his conviction of the absolute necessity of the Ballot 
to insure the rights and liberties of the People. He avowed his per- 
fect willingness to alter details of measures to meet the views of various 
ftiends of them, while compromise with an enemy he never would as- 
sent to. He proceeded to advert to the recent dismissal of Ministers, 
and the present state of affairs. 

‘* We have a great struggle coming on before us—one that will call for the 
exercise of the most determined energies we possess, against a most powerful 
and common enemy. If you will take my advice, I would say to you, and all 
my fellow-countrymen engaged in a common cause, wave all speculative opi- 
nions, and endeavour only to see how to make your force the strongest, and your 
resistance the most effectual. (oud cheers.) Gentlemen, my honourable 
friend has alluded to Court intrigue, which has been displayed in the late events. 
I cannot describe to you the dismay with which I behold such infatuation. 
(Immense cheering.) 1 confess, however, that I am not surprised at it; for I 
have been too long aware what work there had been going on in secret, which 
only waited for a seasonable time, such as they seem to consider the present, to 

ave the mine explode. I confess to you that I, for one, do not regret what has 
taken place. ( heers.) We, at all events, know against whom we shall have 
to contend. If the battle is to be fought, as it necessarily now must be, let it, 
at any rate, be what is called ‘ a fair stand-up fight.’ ( Cheers and laughter. ) 

et us see who are to be the victors; let us have a clear stage, and no favour. 
(Cheers. If, indeed, the People of this country are Tories—if, indeed, they 
are turned into Anti-Reformers—the sooner the fact is known, the better. 
Who are those who are about to supply the places of the late Ministers, so con- 
tumeliously and insultingly dismissed? Who are they, but those Tories who 
have voted, who have struggled, and intrigued against every measure of Reform 
that has beea proposed up to the present moment? ( Cheers.) Those are the 
Persons who are now called to administer the affairs of this empire; and it re- 
Mains to be proved by your declarations at meetings of this description, and by 
that dissolution, which I think absolutely inevitable—( Cheers)—-it remains, I 
say, to to be proved by such means, whether this party possess your confidence 
and the confidence of the People of this country, as well as the confidence of 
the Sovereign.” 

The Anti-Reformers have put forth two rallying-cries; the first of 
which was that the “ Church was in danger.” If by the Church was 
Meant pluralities and other abuses, it was certainly in imminent danger ; 
vutif by that word, the congregation of the faithful, the real interest 
of religion was meant, there never was a more groundless fear ; for at 
No time had true piety been more prevalent in the land. The second 
try was that the ‘“ Monarchy was in danger.” This was equally 

se— 

“1 look around to the North, the South, the East, and the West, and I never 
have been able to hear a word uttered bearing the semblance of the shade of a 

adow of an objection made to Monarchical institutions. I never heard any 
thing approaching to a demand for Republican institutions ; and wisely, in my 





opinion, convinced as I am that a Constitutional Monarchy affords the best 


security for liberty. I must say that those are very ill advisers of the Crown, 
who put such notions into the head of the Sovereign—( Great cheering)— 
who attempt to persuade him that the great fund of loyalty which has always 
existed in this country has suffered any diminution. I believe, in fact, that it 
pravails more strongly at the present moment than ever it did, and that it is 
only pent up and not exhibited, because in the first place there is no occasion 
for calling it forth, and because in the next those who ought to excite it have 
exhibited too little sympathy for the wishes and wants of the People.” 

But though neither the Crown nor the Church was in danger, he 
could tell them what really was in danger—it was the Oligarchy ! 

“‘ The fact is, that for a long period of time in former days, in the days of 
George the Third and George the Fourth, the Sovereign of this country was 
entirely in the hands of a faction. He was in fact a mere puppet, to be moved 
according to their wishes ; and all power and all honours were wielded entirely 
for the benefit of the faction itself. The Reform Bill, they saw, gave them a 
deathblow ; and now they are about to try a last struggle to endeavour to regain 
that power which it wrested from them. After we had destroyed their strong~ 
holds, after their fortresses had fallen successively, they have pitched upon a great 
military Commander, who is to come forward and arrest the progress of that 
Reform under whose exterminating hand the Corporation abuses, the Church 
abuses, and all other abuses in the institutions of the country, were about to be 
swept away. I confess to you, that this great military Commander whom they 
have selected will find it to have been much easier to take Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo than to retake the liberties and independence of the People. ( Great 
cheering.) I say that, in my opinion, he will utterly fail in such an attempt ; 
I mistake my countrymen much, if it can be otherwise. Tory success is in~ 
compatible with the power that tne Reform Bill has given you, with the liberal 
spirit which prevails throughout the country, and with the mighty influence 
exercised by an able press. I repeat, that, under such circumstances, it would 
be utterly impossible for this Tory military Commander to succeed in this Anti- 
Constitutional war. To follow up the military metaphor I have employed, I 
suppose that if he takes upon himself the conduct of affairs, he and his party 
will open witha plan of their campaign. It is possible oneugh that, finding that 
the temper of the country will not admit of a restriction of Reform, this party 
may appear in another and a. new character. They mays perhaps, put them- 
selves forward as Liberals and Reformers. (A laugh.) Now I will only say 
that I cannot conceive any thing that would be more oven, Bd disgraceful 
than such an abandonment of principles, by one whom I have heard over and 
over again oppose Reform in the House of Lords, and whom I have with asto- 
nishment heard declare, before Reform was carried, that if he were called upon 
to frame a Constitution, he could not frame a more perfect one than that which 
then existed. It is possible that the Tories may therefore appear before us Jike 
wolves in sheep’s clothing; but I think you will agree with me, that if ever 
such a thing should take place, it would be most disgusting to behold such @ 
disgraceful abandonment of principle; and I am sure that such a step, if it 
should be taken, would be calculated to destroy the character of public men in 
the eyes of the People. No, if we are to have a Tory Government, in God's 
name let it be a downright, honest, High Church, Anti-Reforming, Tory Ad- 
ministration. Such a Government would be an intelligible one. We should 
know how to deal with it. But let us have no mongrel one. Let us not have 
a Government calling itself Tory, and acting upon Reforming principles, merely 
for the sake of Downing Street and quarter-day.” 

He had mentioned the rallying cries of their opponents, he would 
now venture to say what the rallying cries of the reformers should be: 
let theirs be ‘‘ Reform, Liberty, and the Constitution !” 

‘“* Let us (he continued), as I said before, throw aside all petty differences, 
and be prepared for the coming struggle. Let us form associations in every 
town, in every village of the empire. (Immense cheering.) How have the 
Tories succeeded in supplanting the Reform Ministers, but by union and com- 
bination. Let us take a lesson out of their book. Let us show them that the 
People of England not only possess feelings and principles which were thought 
sufficient, but that they also possess a fixed determination to maintain their own 
rights and the constitution of the country. It is as clear to me as the sun at 
noon-day, that a dissolution of Parliament must take place, —that the last card in 
their desperate game must be played by the Tories, if they are determined to see 
the game out. They probably reckon upon securing majorities in the counties, 
in consequence of the unfortunate fifty-pound tenant-at-will clause. I know 
also, that some of the schedule B towns, in consequence of the non-payment of 
rates and other circumstances, have become little better than rotten boroughs. 
They now possibly reckon upon majorities there. I will grant to them the 
utmost extent of support that they may thus obtain in a new House of Com- 
mons, and yet we shall be able to beat them. Their hopes of success, founded 
on the ridiculous idea of a reaction, will prove utterly fallacious. We certainly 
have great odds opposed tous. We have against us the Court and the Peers, 
but we have for us the Commons and the People. (Immense cheering. ) 
Whenever the struggle shall take place between two such opposing powers, it 
requires little foresight to see upon what side success will attend. Gentlemen, 
I ought to apologize for having detained you at such length—( Cries of ** No, 
no /””)—and for having gone into so minute a discussion on the various points to 
which I have alluded; but if a reference to them was ever necessary, it was of 
the greatest importance on the present occasion. This is the first great public 
meeting, I believe, that has taken place in this part of the country, since the late 
extraordinary event. I cannot, however, say that itis the first; for I understand 
that our friends and fellow Reformers of Hull have already had a meeting, 
and addressed the Crown with regard to an event that has plunged the 
country into dismay from one end of it to the other. have been 
thus explicit in stating to you my views; and I call upon you and my 
countrymen at large to arm for one of the deadliest struggles that 
has ever occurred in the history of this country, which must inevi- 
tably take place. I call upon my countrymen, from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, to express, with one voice, their fixed determination never to rest 
satisfied until their liberties are secured, and all those reforms which the Reform 
Bill—itself only a means to an end—promised, shall have been accomplished. 
Still preserving all loyalty to the King, let us show him at the same time, that 
if he “ disposed to place confidence in a particular party and class of politicians, 
we, on other hand, shall exercise our right of expressing our disapproval of such 
men and their measures, and our determination to oppose them to the utmost of 
our power. ( Cheers.) I will only say, in conelusion, that my humble services 
may be commanded by you and my country at all times; and that I shall be 
always happy to cooperate with you in the ranks, or in any situation in which 
I may be considered to be capable of producing benefit. ( Cheers.) No feelings 
that I may entertain with regard to any individual, in any set of men, shall pre- 
vent me from doing that which it is my determination to do,—namely, to,join 

ou heart and soul in the assertion of your rights. (Immense cheers.) The- 
ast words that I have uttered naturally prepare you for the toast that I am 
about to give ; and I am sure you will receive it with the same hearty and cordial 
cheers with which you received the health of that hope of the country, the 
Princess Victoria. . 

He concluded by proposing “ Union amongst all Reformers.” Several 
other toasts, especially the health of Earl Grey, were drunk with ap- 
plause. Lord Derlam spoke briefly in reply to this toast. “ Lord 
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Melbourne and the late Ministers,” ‘* Mr. Hutt, and the Electors of 
Hull,” ** The Countess of Durham and the House of Lambton,” were 
among those best received. 

A meeting was held at Manchester on Thursday, for the purpose of 
framing arequisition to Mr. Poulett Thomson to become a candidate 
to represent the borough at the next election. It was drawn up, signed 
extensively, and forwarded without delay. A requisition to the 
Boroughreeve to call a public meeting, was in the course of signature 
on Thursday, 

At Liverpool, on Thursday, the Reformers and their opponents had 
asort of mismanaged meeting. A placard was posted about the town, 
giving notice of a preliminary meeting, in a room not capable of holding 
three hundred persons; which a strong body of Anti- Reformers took 
care nearly to fill. Mr. Horsefall, one of their party, was put out of the 
chair; a resolution of their drawing up was declared to be carried, and 
they left the room. Subsequently, the Reformers, with a new chair- 
man, resolved to cal] a great meeting for Monday week, to be held in 
Clayton Square. 

A movement has been made at Leeds to get up a ‘ West Riding 
Festival to Lord Durham.” ‘That every town and village in the 
Riding would unite, without delay, is most certain; but it is ques- 
tionable, after the reply of his Lordship to the requisitionists of 
Manchester, whether any public steps will be taken in the affair.— 
Sheffield Iris. 

The Anti-Reformers of East Kent, about two hundred in number, 
dined together on Thursday evening, at Ashford. Sir Edward C. 
Dering was in the chair; supported on the right by Lord Winchilsea, 
and on the left by Viscount Strangford. Colonel Murray, Captain 
King, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir Brook Bridges, Sir J. Honeywood, 
Mr. Halcomb, M.P., Sir John Croft, the Reverend Thomas Manners 
Sutton, and about a dozen other clergymen, composed the élite of the 
company. The Chairman, and almost every other speaker, declared 
that the meeting was not a political one; and that they were only 
assembled because, in the King’s language, it was time to ‘speak out.” 
But all the speeches were full of political exultation at the recall of 
the Anti-Reformers to power; and an address to the King, which was 
unanimously adopted, assured his Majesty of their determination to 
rally round his person at the present important crisis, and devote 
their lives and fortunes to the preservation of the monarchy and 
the Protestant religion. The Duke of Wellington’s health was 
drunk (not as the author of the Catholic Relief Bill), by these ardent 

Churchman, with vast enthusiasm. Lord Winchilsea eulogized 
the Irish Orangemen, and lamented the “ unheard-of persecution ” they 
had endured during the last three years. Lord Strangford asserted 
that the House of Peers ‘ was instituted to prevent the vor Populi, 
rage it ever so loudly and frantically, from being mistaken for the vox 
Dei. The Peers were instituted to give time to ascertain the national 
will and the probability of its duration.” [This certainly was political 
information, and of an exceedingly new and very original cast too; 
such as the mere student of British constitutional history would never 
have acquired without Lord Strangford’s assistance.] In short, the 
proceedings and harangues were of a decidedly party cast from be- 
ginning to end, designed to maintain abuses, civil and ecclesiastical, 
through the agency of a military Premier. 





Mr. Bodkin has been elected Recorder of Dover. The Tory Mem- 
ber for the town, Mr. Halcomb, had the least number of votes of all 
the candidates. 

The Bishop of Durham has presented to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Durham a large and valuable collection of works on eccle- 
siastical literature.— Tyne Mercury. 

About two months ago, the extreme low price of wheat induced the 
farmers in the parish of Redgrave, Sussex, to think of lowering the 
wages of their men from 9s. to 8s. per week; but prior to doing this, 
they were determined to cause such a reduction in the prices of meal 
and flour, that the labourers should be better rather than worse by the 
alteration. A Vestry meeting was called to put this determination into 
effect, and the millers were personally requested to attend. They did 
80; and seeing the parishioners were fully determined that the poor, 
with cheap wheat should have cheap bread, and prepared to take steps 
independently of them to secure it, they readily agreed to make a reduc- 
tion at once of 3d. per stone,—entering into a contract to supply the 
poor fora month at the price. At the end of the month, a second 
meeting was held, and a second contract made, with a further reduction 
of ld. per stone; so that the poor were supplied with the best meal at 
Is. 2d. per stone, and flour at a proportionate rate. A third contract 
was made with the same miller, on Thursday week, at Is. 3d. per stone 
for meal, and flour in proportion. The consequence is, that the 
labourers are satisfied; they and their families, they acknowledge, being 
better off now with 8s. than they were before with 9s. per week. 
Other parishes in the neighbourhood are adopting the same plan, and 
no doubt the effect will be equally satisfactory. It appears scarcely 
credible, that whilst 2s. 4d. has been charged for fine flour in Bury, 
wholesome meal has been sold within sixteen miles at half the price.— 

Country Pauper. 

It is stated on good authority, that there has been, for some time, 
considerable anxiety at the Home Office to know the state of different 
parts of the country; and we know that parties who have occasion to 
go there, from the country, particularly Magistrates, are very closely 
questioned.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

An elderly lady at a village in Norfolk has adopted the singular idea 
that she isan old hen. Her restlessness and vexation were excessive 
80 long as her friends contradicted the notion; but after a time they 
ceased to do so, and at the recommendation of her medical adviser, suf- 
fered her to think and act she pleased. In consequence of this indul- 
gence, the good dame is more positive than ever of her feathered state, 
and has even gone so far as to make herself a nest in a clothes-basket ; 
where she sits a great part of the day, with most praiseworthy patience, 
on three Dutch cheeses, asserting that they will be hatched in seven 
weeks’ time.— Suffulk Chronicle. 

Yesterday week, as the Reverend Lord W. Somerset was on his 





—_— 
by a man. servant, and driving at a smart pace, the horse ran the carriage 9 *™ 
against a bank near Kendalshire Common, about six or seven miles did 
from Bristol, by which it was upset, and the servant had his skull Mm 42" 
dreadfully fractured, and his Lordship was severely cut about the fore. Me! 
head. ‘The servant was taken into a cottage by the wayside, in so dan. cout 
gerous a state, that it appeared unlikely he would survive many hours; rous 
but his Lordship, after giving the necessary directions for the care of @ jour 
his servant, pursued his journey on horseback, the carriage being too |@ ioto 
much shattered to proceed.—Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. OF atin 

There was a prize-fight on Monday, at Bromborough, on the 7 "*" 
Cheshire side of the Mersey. It was attended by crowds from Liver. 
pool. After the battle was over, a number of men and boys, princi. 7@ (ot 
pally rogues and blackguards, went on board two boats, to return.to [7 obj 
Liverpool. They had not proceeded far, before the party in one of 7 wit 
the boats quarrelled about the division of some meat, which they had Wi em 
stolen in Cheshire. In the course of the quarrel, the boat was overset “@ to” 
by the pressure on one side. The sight of this accident made the peo- 7 fo 
ple in the other boat lean too much on one side, and that also was cap. /@ tith 


sized; and notwithstanding aid was given by some steam-vessels and )@ il 


other boats, between forty and fifty of these wretched fellows were 7@ the 
drowned. . 
_—_ ® lize 

We mentioned last week, that the trustee ‘of a Savings-Bank at St. | tak 
Alban’s had decamped with about 8000/. of the deposits; butina 9g!" 
letter from Mr. Tidd Pratt to the Daily Papers, it is stated, that ‘there and 


is not nor ever was any legally-constituted savings-bank at St. Al- 
ban’s ; though the Reverend H. Small, who has absconded, was in the 7 of 
habit of receiving sums of money from parties living at St. Alban’s, 
and in that neighbourhood, for the purpose of paying the same to their 


account into the Savings-Bank at Hertford. The loss, therefore, an¢ 
which may be sustained has arisen in the misplaced confidence in Mr, @ Th 
Small, and not on account of any neglect of the managers, &c. of a) @ Mm 
savings-bank.” This reverend scoundrel has been overtaken in Paris, | Jl 


and compelled to give a bill of sale of his effects. His debts amount ~ 
to about 30,000. It turns out that the amount of his defalcation is | — 
not less than 18,000/., including 20002. of subscriptions for repairing 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s, which were paid to him as treasurer. 
































A barbarous act of incendiarism was discovered on Sunday, in the G pit 
stables of the Albion Inn, Oldham. An ostler, on entering the top | he 
stable, discovered that a bundle of straw had been placed upon the @ .y 
back of a mare and set on fire. The poor beast was dreadfully burnt 7 @ ,,, 
on the hind-quarters and loins, but was speedily extricated from its @ sx 
dangerous situation, and the flames extinguished before any material @ ivi 
injury was effected. Turpentine or some other inflammable liquidhad | @ me 
evidently been thrown on the straw and mare ; and the horrid act, there" @ tet 
is every reason to suppose, was committed by an incendiary. The 9 ™ 
same stable contained at the time eleven horses, and the adjoining one | @ ™ 
twenty: in the room above, there were three coaches, many workmen's 7 rs 
tools, paint, &c. ; which, together with the adjacent premises, would 7 f 
very probably have been consumed, but for the accidental discovery by 7@ 
the ostler.— York Courant. ie ah 

An adjourned meeting on the subject of the late alarming acts of 7 @ on 
incendiarism was held in the Guildhall, Grantham, on Tuesday last, Pe 
and was attended by a’ respectable assemblage, including the Aldermen —@ at 
and a majority of the Corporation. Several resolutions were agreed 7@ ™ 
upon, a Committee appointed to render them effective, and a sub- . 
scription entered into, which before the close of the day amounted to © T 
nearly 8001. os, 

Incendiary fires are reported to have occurred in various parts of the Om i 
country during the week ; though the number is not so great as during “@ 
the last and previous weeks. Everywhere rewards are offered, and th 
great exertions made for the discovery of the incendiaries. qe 

A serious affray took place on Friday night (last week) between a ” 
body of fourteen poachers and the gamekeepers, four in number, of Sir ; : 
Charles Lamb, of Beauport. Both parties were much injured; four” ‘ 
of the poachers were captured and lodged in Battle Gaol. The affray h 
took place on the estate of Crowhurst Place, the seat of Mr. Harman.) @ 
— Brighton Guardian. ' 

The man who was apprehended in Liverpool for the murder of a 
sailor, named Smith, as stated in the Spectator of Saturday last, was a th 
the time supposed to have given a fictitious name, as his travelling-bag 7 
and linen were marked with the name of Fawcett, who was supposed | ’ 
to be a resident of Dublin. The Dublin Register of Saturday, in alluding >@ ji 
to the circumstance, observes—‘* The prisoner was well known andy) I 
beloved by a large circle of the most respectable acquaintance in this” ¢ 
city, for the mildness of bis manners and the goodness of his heart ;7 
but from the circumstances attending his father’s death, who destroyedy ml ¢ 
himself while labouring under insanity, fears have been constantly en- y 
tertained for the preservation of the son’s intellect under the slightes g 






circumstances of excitement. Nothing had occurred to induce him “7 
leave Dublin without apprizing his relatives where he was going, ant 
flying from them in the manner he did, proves that he must have been 

mad.” 














IRELAND. : 
The Dublin Evening Post, speaking of the Ministerial overthrow,)~ 



















b 

says— , il 
“ The change has astounded the country—of that there is no doubt. It 7” , 

come as a thunder-clap upon the Irish Orangemen. The explosion of the Lie 
has been futally premature. Let us for am t « the circu fable 

in which the empire is placed, and cast a prospective glance at the probé in 
results of this bowleversement. Wheat is under forty shillings a quarter , I 
England—in Ireland it is about twenty shillings a barrel. We should bes a I 
to ask the Tory landlords in the Sister Island, and the Orange landion’ : ] 
home, what chances have they of receiving any rents? In England, perbaps , 






there is some capital still remaining among the farmers; in Ireland, we set 
whether there be any. Again, in England the incendiary fires (as sop Pa 
called) are burning along the Eastern coast, and are spreading through i 
places with formidable rapidity. It is an insurrection of the labouring cl ‘he 
against their employers. Similar demonstrations were made in France pees 
year 1787, and a revolution occurred in 1789. In Ireland, outrages are rt 
mulating in the South; and by reference to another place, it will be seen od i 
the Orangemen of Ulster are taking very decisive steps. And this per 














way from Badminton to Stoke, in a one-horse phaeton, accompanied 


chosen to throw all ranks of society into combustion! There is no sensible mar 
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. regarding this prospect alone, without reference to any other measurc? 
rriage yey mlagivings) even under the most favourable itton of a Reform 
miles Administration, for the ultimate consequences of such a diseased state of society. 
skull To catch the incendiary—to punish the homicide, are felt—when the plan 
fore. hecomes general—when the midnight fire burns, and the blood flows in every 
) dan. county in the kingdom—to be almost beyond the powers of an active and nume- 
ours ous police. How can this frightful condition of things be successfully en- 
ire of “ME countered, when all classes of society are thrown—as they will be infallibly— 
& too | ioto conflagration by the recent revolution in his Majesty’s councils? Was this 


stime for so tremendous an experiment? We protest to God that we cannot 
n the Mam ew the prospect before the country without shuddering.” 





Liver. It is universally believed in Dublin, that the machinations of the 
rinci. Court party, and the return of the Tories to power, have for their 
nsto [ag object the preservation of the Irish Church, and the Corporations, 
ne of @ag with all their glaring and admitted abuses, and that the sword will be 
'y had |g employed to silence remonstrance. The struggle is regarded not as a 
verset | contest between the Whig and the Tory for office, but a desperate 
» peo |g fort to restore the old system of misgovernment—to perpetuate 
scap- |g tithes—to stifle the Church Commission Inquiry—in fact, to defeat 
s and | al the legitimate objects of the Reformers, and, if not to deprive 
were ™ te Reform Bill of its most valuable provisions, to control the popular 
'@ vice at elections, and by means of terror and intimidation to neutra- 
“@ Jie the influence of the People in the House of Commons. I have 
at St. tuken some pains to ascertain the state of public’ feeling at this critical 
tine ©@ juecture. I find that Reformers of all shades— Liberals, Radicals, 
‘there | and Repealers—have completely abandoned their differences, and are 
t. Al. | ready to unite as cordially and determinedly as they did on the occasion 
in the 1 { Lord Grey’s resignation in 1831, against the common enemy.— 
ben's Dublin Correspondent of the Globe. 
y their About two hundred of Mr. O’Connell’s admirers, resident in Cork 
efore, ind the neighbourhood, gave the Agitator a public dinner on Monday. 
n Mr. There were several Repeal Members of Parliament present, and a 
of a) mmber of Anti- Reformers were induced to attend, in order to hear 
Paris, ie Mr. O'Connell's speech. In returning thanks when his health was 
mount dunk, Mr. O’Connell almost immediately adverted to the overthrow 
ion is | ofthe Whig Ministers— 
airing a “ We are, my friends, on the eve of mighty events. The Whig Administra- 


tin is dissolved! But what care you or I what changes of Administration 


inthe a come, whether Whig or Tory, if tyranny and oppression of Ireland continue 
he top Ey "goroUss fresh, and ferocious as ever? When the Roman empire was dissolved, 
P | @ ai the people in the madness of their slavery were putting tyrants to death, 

on the 7 What,’ said one of the stern and stedfast supporters of liberty, ‘ care I what 
burnt | @ rant reigns or is dead, if the tyranny still exists?’ Even so is it with Whigs 
m its ~@ ind Tories. Yes, we will be told that the Whigs did much good for Ireland, 
aterial @ ind intended for us still more. O, yes, we coerced them into some matters of 
‘idhad | @ mere secondary utility; but whom oma we to thank for it? not them, but our 
, there | @ determination to see Ireland, and the vigilance and activity which enables us to 
The @ wntheir imbecility—their hypocrisy—to account; for, believe me, if their 
ng one necessities, their anxiety to keep themselves in place, had not wrung it from 
cmen’s | a ‘tem, like their Tory predecessors they intended nothing good for Ireland but 
would i the good old system of legislation. Well, who are we to havenow? The Hero 
ore ~@ Waterloo, perhaps! Ob, we beat him before, and we are able to beat him 
yyy /@ gin. He was brought into power for the very purpose of withholding Eman- 
@ pation; but notwithstanding, we compelled him to capitulate and surrender 

acts of "WH on our own terms; and, after a fruitless contest against the moral power of the 
y last, “@ People, he had ingloriously to retreat, and consign the command of the troops to 
ermen —@ other hands. Well, then, what was done once, can be done a second time; and, 
agreed | @ with the blessing of God, we will more easily beat him now than before! Then 
» sub-  @ the Tory Administration was in full vigour and virulence. He had his house- 
ted to  ™ old troops, like so many Swiss mercenaries, ready to obey their master’s orders. 


ea 
oh 


The Parliament was then Unrefurmed ; the Boroughmongering Oligarchy and 
supporters of Protestant Ascendancy were all at his back ; but those dreams of 
its continuance were all futile and visionary, and, like the mist before the rising 
sun, did they vanish before the united voice of the People. We beat Wellington 
thea, though at tremendous chances in his favour. He had his choice of posi- 
tion, and, when we broke through his ranks then, though an old campaigner, 
vhat chance of holding his position would he have now, when nine-tenths of 
the troops are with us? (Zoud cheers.) But, after all, whether Whig or Tory 
take the field against us, what Ireland wants, she yet shall have; and, while 
there is life in this heart, my tongue shall be the trumpet to sound the blast of 

t resurrection. What care we for a change of Administration? They may 
vary, but our object is one and unvaried ; and in the accomplishment of that 
dbject, who can venture the prophecy, that his Most Gracious Majesty would 
tot, at length, call upon some of us, Radicals, to remedy the diseases created in 
the bg by those political quacks and pretenders.” (Loud cheers and 

ughter. ) 

_ Mr. O’ Connell then proceeded to descant, at great length, upon the 
injuries of Ireland ; and urged the People to petition Parliament for 
Repeal, until the Government were obliged to listen to the voices of 
tight millions of men calling for justice. 

“He trusted the People would bear but this one winter of additional perse- 
ution, and in another year they would have liberty and prosperity dawning 
pee, them; and tithes and all their grievances would vanish, like those fabled 
shosts that disappear when the sun bursts forth in the firmament.” 

hd a subsequent part of his speech, he again alluded to the late 
Ministry— 

“ft again emphatically repeat it, I am careless about Ministers, and anxiously 
sk what good have they done for Ireland? When was the Orange more 
frocious and rampant? How many hopes -have Ministers held forth to Ireland 
tnd dashed the cup from her lips? “When had we more enemies to assail and to 
taduce uns? From my soul { abomiuate both Whigs and Tories, for they are 

th equally the enemies of Ireland.” 

The Repeal of the Union and other toasts were drunk, and the party 
roke up about one o’clock. 


Mr. Cobbett’s Irish admirers gave him a dinner in Dublin on Mon- 
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probable dy. General Cockburn was in the chair; and several Repeal Mem- 
er ets of Parliament and other gentlemen of mark were present. When 
hah at bis health was drunk, Mr. Cobbett got on the table and delivered a 
i long speech ; from the conclusion of which, the following sentences 
Me doubtiamg ‘lative to the overthrow of the Whigs are taken. 





“T shall now sit down, hoping that you will lose nothing by the recent 
change in the Ministry. ( Zoud cheers, and laughter.) That awful 
Cteumstance will not, I hope, prevent the grass from growing, nor the pigs 
from fattening. I trust that they were not the breath in our nostrils; and I 
tally believe that you will do as well without them as with them. ( Cheers 
andtaughter.) 1 have to congratulate yon that they have got their dismissal 
tom the King.” 


In addition to whatever troubles a new Ministry may have to en- 
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counter, they must also be prepared to pacify Ireland on the momen- 
tous subject of tithes. Matters are coming to a crisis in the South on 
three great estates,—viz. those of the Earl of Dunraven, at Adare, 
county of Limerick; of the Eurl of Courtown, at Gorey, county of 
Wexford ; and the no less princely one of H. Knox Grogan Morgan, 
at Johnstown, in the barony of Forth, in the same county. The tithe 
campaigns opened by the first and last landlords were quite unexpected, 
on account of the liberality and good policy of these resident and im- 
proving individuals and their agents ; and therefore they have awakened 
more of bitterness of feeling on the part of their numerous and dis- 
appointed tenantry. Lord Dunraven’s property is estimated at 32,000/. 
a year; and the tithe he has undertaken to pay is to him comparatively 
a trifle. On Monday morning, a large party of the 18th Royal Irish 
Infantry was ordered from Limerick to Adare; where they were joined 
by a strong force of the county police; and under their protection a 
seizure was formally made of hay, corn, and potatoes, belonging to all 
the tithe defaulters on his Lordship’s estate—that is to say, all his 
tenantry. These were taken from their yards and pits, under the very 
windows of his Lordship’s mansion, and conveyed, by the aid of six- 
teen cars and horses, belonging to the noble Earl (for none other could 
he obtain for love or money), to a guarded depot, without any opposi- 
tion, where they now wait in vain for a purchaser. All the cattle were 
either locked up or driven away. The tenants said that the potatoes, 
corn, and hay, were intended to pay the noble Earl's rents, and to feed 
his labourers ; and that, if he took these away by soldiers and _ police, 
why, he best knew his own interest. The soldiers were excessively 
fatigued. Their murmurs were both loud and deep; and so strongly 
were the feelings of the military excited, that sooner than take away a 
poor widow’s potatoes, they paid the amount of her tithes out of their 
own pockets. The commandant of police also paid a poor man’s tithe 
out of his own pocket, rather than be obliged to seize his little property. 
These proceedings are by no means concluded, and the military and 
police continue billeted at Adare. The people are greatly excited, and 
watch anxiously to ascertain who dare become the purchasers of the 
tithe-seizures.— Correspondent of the Times. 

Another dreadful murder has been perpetrated in the county of 
Tipperary. A letter from the town of Tipperary states that ‘on 
Thursday morning a person of the name of Patrick Staunton, herds- 
man to Crosby Moore, of Mooresfort, Esq. bad summoned some 
people for assault to the Petit Sessions. Whencoming tothe Sessions 
prior to the Magistrates sitting (about half-past eleven o’clock), five 
men pounced on him in the very town, and killed him instantaneously ; 
although thirty persons and upwards were present, none of them 
assisted in arresting the murderers, who made their escape, nor the 
Police afterwards.— Globe Correspondent. 

Miscellaneous. 

Lord Melbourne still continues to discharge the necessary official 
duties of First Lord of the Treasury, by subscribing such documents 
as are indispensably requisite. This extraordinary state of matters 
must, we presume, continue until a new commission be issued. 
— Courier. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who is always true to his party, has given 
up the postof Lord Chamberlain. 

The Duke of Argyll has gone to the Continent for a two-months’ 
tour; which has prevented his Grace from resigning office as Lord 
Steward of the Household.— Herald. 

Viscount Fordwich, who only commenced his official duties as 
Under Secretary of State on Friday last, resigned his office on ‘luesday. 
It is presumed his Lordship will not claim a retiring pension for length 
of services. It is said the Duke of Wellington made an offer to the 
young Viscount to continue to fill the office, but which was declined. 
Lord Fordwich was married about twelve months ago to the eldest 
daughter of Earl de Grey, and niece of the Earl of Ripon.— Herald. 

The Earl of Errol and Viscount Falkland, sons-in-law of the 
King, have resigned their situations in their Majesties’ Household.— 
Globe.—[ The Courier states (though of course no longer officially) 
on the resignation of these parties was contrary to the wishes of the 

ing. 

The Lords of the Bedchamber expected to retain their offices, are 
Lord James O’Brien, Earl Amherst, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
and Viscount Ashbrook.— Herald. 

The gallant Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy (Nelson's 
Flag- Captain, and the present Governor of Greenwich Hospital) will, 
it is said, at the especial wish of the King, retain his seat at the 
Board of Admiralty, notwithstanding the change in the Administra- 
tion.— Herald. 





It is stated with much confidence in the political circles at the West 
end of the town, that the gallant Lord Combermere will succeed Lord 
Bentinck as Governor-General cf India. — Standard. 

Of the many rumours now afiloat relative to Ministerial changes, one 
goes the length of stating the probability of Earl Grey being invited 
again to take office.—Herald. [ What will come next ?] 

Part of the domestic establishment of the Duke of Cumberland ar- 
rived on Monday at St. James’s Palace. His Royal Highness is ex- 
pected to arrive in this country much earlier than was anticipated.— 
Chronicle. {Great joy to the Anti- Reformers and Orangemen! Surely 
his Royal Highness’s claims to power and pay wil! not be again over- 
looked by his party. The Duke of Cambridge is Viceroy of Hanover ; 
why should not the “ whiskered hussar” be Lord- Lieutenant of Ire- 
land? He would be the right man to deal with the “ bloody Papists.”’] 

The Duke of Richmond and Sir James Grabam have been on a visit 
to the Earl of Lichfield, at Shugborough, Staffordshire. His Grace 
and Sir James were expected to arrive at Knowsley Hall in the begin- 
ning of the week, on a visit of a fortnight to Lord Stanley; who has a 
few friends assembled at the fumily-seat, to enjoy the diversion of 
shooting. 

The visiters at Apsley House are exclusively members of the Anti- 
Reforming party; such as, Mr. Alexander Baring, Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, Mr. Arbuthnot, Lord 
Combermere, Lord Maryborough, Mr. Herries, Mr. Planta, Lord 











Stuart de Rothsay, Sir James Scarlett, and Mr. George Dawson. 
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A-report is current in the moneyed circles to the following effect. 
The Duke of Wellington had scarcely received his new appointment 
from his Royal Master, than he was waited upon by the leviathan of 
the Stock Exchange; who, without ceremony, required his Grace to 
inform him whether any and what changes were likely to take place in 
the foreign policy of the country? on which the Duke is said to have 
assumed an air of reserve, and to have replied that he could give no 
answer to such an inquiry. The questioner, nothing daunted, is repre- 
sented as having immediately said, that he should take his Grace’s 
refusal as a tacit acknowledgment that some important changes were 
contemplated, and should take his own measures accordingly. The 
Duke, the report goes on to state, feeling somewhat alarmed at this 
intelligible threat from so influential a quarter, became more placable, 
assuring his visiter that he was by no means entitled to draw any such 
inference from the answer which he had given; that, in fact, till the 
Cabinet was formed, no notice of its general policy could be known or 
ascertained; but that, as far as he could at present perceive, no mate- 
rial change in the present foreign policy was likely to take place.— 
Morning Herald. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, who died on Tuesday, was a Knight of the 
Garter, Lord-Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, and High Steward of 
Cambridge University. The Duke of Northumberland is a candidat 
or the latter office. . 

The Blue Riband which became vacant by the death of Earl Spence" 
has been conferred on the Duke of Grafton.— Courier. 


Lord Stanley has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 
The vote was 298 for Lord Stanley, 163 for the Earl of Durham. The 
Morning Herald correspondent states, that the question was taken up 
as one of Church Establishments; and that Sir Daniel Sandford and 
some of the other Professors made themselves very busy on behalf of 
Stanley. 

The Lord Chancellor has bestowed the valuable living of Kirby 
Underdall, Yorkshire, vacant by the sudden death of the Reverend 
Mr. Ridley, to the Reverend Connop Thirlwall. His Lordship has 
gives the stall at Norwich to Professor Sedgewick, of Cambridge, also 

eld by Mr. Ridley, 


Opinions of the Press. 
WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT? A 
DECLARATION FROM THE DUKE WANTED. 


Cour1rr—Our articles since the dissolution of the late Ministry ‘have shown 
that we are no enemies to the Duke of Wellington, and that we are ready to give 
him all the support in our power, provided he make up his mind to carry into 
complete effect those reforms in Church and State which he may accomplish 
more easily than any other individual; and which are indispensable alike to the 
wellbeing of the Monarchy, to the security, if not the very existence, of the 
Throne. But we take leave to tell his Grace that he must speak out—he must 
state distinctly and unequivocally what are to be the leading principles of his 
Government. Our only hope is in his own good sense, his contempt for old- 
‘womanish nostrums, and the energy of his character. He cannot fail to see that 
he is standing on the edge of a precipice; and he may be assured that nothing 
can save himself and those who look up to him for protection, from irremediable 
ruin, but the adoption of an open, bold, and liberal course. But present ap- 
pearances—by which men principally judge—are much against him. His own 
speeches are too vague to lay much stress on; and on some most important points 
he has said nothing, having maintained a ‘prudent and judicious reserve. But, 
with few exceptions, his associates are known only by their bigotted support of 
every abuse, however gross and plering, and by their bitter hostility to every ex- 
tension of popular privileges. If his Grace were to be tried on the principle of 
noscitur a sociis, he could not stand for a moment. But his talents, services, 
and character give him an entire ascendancy over most of those by whom he is 
surrounded ; and he has only to take the same liberal, manly course that he took 
on the Catholic question, to command their suffrages, or to reduce them to insig- 
nificance. But, under existing circumstances, it will not do to allow any doubt 
to be entertained of his Grace’s views. He can noel have any hope of securing 
a majority in the present House of Commons; and if he dissolve it without 
Sormally publishing a distinct and unequivocal declaration of his determination 
to redress every real grievance, and especially to reform the Irish Church, to in- 
troduce Poor-laws into Ireland, to purify the Corporations, and to concede the 
just claims of the Dissenters, he will find the next Parliament infinitely more 

ostile to him than the present. He may depend upon it, that without some 
such explicit declaration of what he means to do, he neither will nor ought to be 
trusted. If an election take place, in the state of doubt and uncertainty in which 
‘we now are, every elector ought to fear and prepare for the very worst ; and 
though we are, speaking generally, adverse to pledges, yet in such a case it 
would be the sacred duty of every man to refuse to vote for any candidate, be he 
who he may, with whose conduct and character he was not long and intimately 
acquainted, unless he were —- bound by distinct written pledges, to sup- 
port those further reforms and changes that ure indispensable to give peace 
and prosperity to both divisions of the empire, but especially to Ireland. 
We, therefore, call on his Grace to speak out—to put to rest all doubts as to 
the principles on which the Government is to be conducted. But we conjure 
him, as he values his own glory, as he values the Monarchy, as he values the 
Church, and as he values the tranquillity and prosperity of that great empire 
whose cause he triumphantly maintained in a hundred well-fought fields, to 
pause before he adventures on the desperate step of putting himself at the head of 
the scattered, broken, and worthless fragments of the party opposed to all Re- 
form. If his Grace take this irreparable step, we do not deny but that he may 
make a struggle to preserve his ascendancy, but it will be but brief; and he will 
4all, like Samsom of old, dragging at his heels the Throne, the Lords of the 

Philistines, and the High Priests! He may, however, avert this desperate re- 

sult; and, perhaps, he is the only man in the empire by whom it may be averted 
‘without = to the Constitution. Had Lord Melbourne continued in power, 
he would have been compelled, either to concuss the Peers into a correspondence 
of sentiments with the aan Lm or, if that could not have been done, to in- 
crease their already too numerous body, by a levy of popular recruits. The 
Duke’s influence with the Crown, their Lordships, and the Church, may enable 
the necessary changes to be effected in a quiet, constitutional manner. But, 
however brought about, accomplished they must be. And it is impossible to 
exaggerate the madness or the guilt of those who would peril the existence of 
the throne and the tranquillity of the empire by wild efforts to avert what is 
inevitable, necessary, and just.— Thursday, Noy. 20. 

We hope that the Duke of Wellington will look at this matter with his own 
eyes, and not through those of the bigots and sycophants who seck to precipitate 
his destruction and that of his order, by making bim the champion of the most 

indefensible abuses. But he must speak out. If he either continue silent, or 
do not issue some such distinct and explicit declaration as we mentioned yester- 
day, of his fixed resolution thoroughly to reform the Church, and every other 
abuse, every man attached to the principles of freedom should suspect him 4 











the very worst designs, and take measures accordingly. In the m ime, it j 
the duty of all honest Reformers, in all parts of the Surolens to gird 5 theie ie : 
and prepare for battle. The Duke has it in_ his power. to conciliate their “4 
frages. But if he do not establish, beyord the possibility of a doubt that he 
is with them, they must and ought to conclude that he is against them—th ; 
he has linked himself to the party of their implacable enemies, and that. pos 
qui coute, his and their power must be for ever destroyed.— Friday, Nov OL. “ 

Guiosr—The people, with the accession of an Anti- Reforming Minister bef . 
their eyes and the dread of a dissolution suspended over their heads, are ichemah 
to remain for at least three weeks to come in calm indifference and easy confiden ~ 
They are admonished to repose reliance on the wise choice of a Monarch a 
benignantly provides us with a long Ministerial interregnum—to rely on the 
united capacity of an unformed Cabinet of unknown elements, and te hail the 
prospect of a vigorous action on principles not yet revealed. It is alte ‘ 
preach this passive virtue than to practise it. Curiosity and apathy ere n “ 
usually found to be simultaneous tenants of the same breast; nor is it eas i 
pacify alarm by the charm of unpopular names, and the guarantee afforded for 
future tranquillity by conflicting assurances of a Minister’s inflexible attach. 
ment to abuses, and of his scandalous willingness to sacrifice his princi les to 
his love of power. It is hardly to be expected that the people of a bree ond self. 
governing community are to abandon all thought of public affairs during 9 
courier’s progress of eight hundred miles, and the tardier travel of a( tha 
reluctantly) expectant Minister. While the settlement of our internal | sles 
and our international relations depends on the various accidents of siten het 
dred miles of roads—while any crazy wheel, any lodse linchpin, any drunken 
postilion, any lazy courier, any sleepy postmaster, any stumbling horse, an 
stone or rut in a road, or any demur about a passport, may retard the decision a 
the fortunes of Britain—it is hardly to be supposed that a people whose intereste 
are at stake will cease to speculate or will refrain from action. It may. perhap 
be intended to wear out the excitement of the people by a long delay of the so me 
tion of their doubts, and to leave time for the working of the influences by which 
the Conservative party hope to secure their elections. These considerations 
ought to set the people more than ever on their guard. The delay means no 
good. Our opponents design to use it in order to damp the spirit of the People. 
And the People must use the opportunity which the delay affords them also. A 
strong expression of public opinion—a mere continuance of that which has 
already burst forth—will compel the cessation of our present state of doubt. 
The Duke of Wellington must be forced to declare his intentions. Let him 
make known his determination to rely on the support of the Conservative part 
and maintain the abuses which the people detest; or let him, by iaataptveed 
avowals, bind himself to promote, the reforms which the people desire, and 
forfeit the support of Conservatives and Liberals alike, by the scandalous immo= 
rality of repeated desertion of prineiple.— Friday, Nov. 21. 


Sranparp—We have before us a most voluminous correspondence received 
within the last week ; the publication of which we are compelled to suspend by 
a sense of duty, although many of our correspondents have claims upon our re- 
spect that render this a very painful task. The letters to which we allude, all 
relate to the character and expected measures of the anticipated Administration. 
After what we have said of the provisional nature of all present arrangements, 
without any exception, we should be at a loss to account for the anxiety ex. 
pressed by some of our correspondents, had we not observed, in contemporary 
journals, intimations, more or less direct, of the policy which the new gGvern. 
ment will pursue, and even of particular appointments to office. Now, all these 
intimations may, we assure our correspondents, be treated as pure invention, as 
the result of conjectures which they are as competent themselves to make as 
any writer for the public press can be. It is true that some gentlemen, formerly 
connected with the Duke of Wellington’s Government, have commenced can- 
vassing for seats in Parliament; but this is merely pro majore cauteld. In one 
instance, where a borough—the borough of Lambeth—has been canvassed for a 
personal friend of the Duke, Sir Henry Hardinge, the proceeding commenced 
spontaneously among the gentlemen of the borough, and long before the disso- 
lution of the Cabinet,—so long, we believe, as six monthsago. The inference, 
therefore, from this electioneering activity, so far as it has gone, that the House 
of Commons will certainly be dissolved, is altogether gratuitous. We believe 
that no man in a ies ! not the Duke of Wellington himself—can form a 
‘ates surmise whether the Parliament will be dissolved or not. So far, 

owever, are we from wishing to damp the Conservative ardour in this 
respect, we would strongly recommend the greatest activity in preparing for the 
possible event. The expense of a canvass is trifling ; and it isalways the part of 
wisdom to be prepared for every possible contingency. In this advice, how- 
ever, we speak merely as partisans, without the slightest reference to what may 
be expected one way or other from the new Government, and without pretend- 
ing to more knowledge on the subject than is possessed by the least informed of 
our readers. Once more, we repeat it, the present arrangements are, from the 
highest to the lowest, merely provisional—the future absolutely unknown. Can 
more be said to show the impropriety of now demanding pledges, or anticipat- 
ing occasions for them? Must not the doing either promote distrust and dis- 
union, and consequent weakness? But we feel that we are doing wrong in 
dwelling so long upon this course even as necessary to deprecate it; nor should 
we say so much but through a fear excited by the vast number of our corre- 
epondents, and the deservedly high character as well as station, of some of them, 
that other journals that have walked in the same path with us hitherto, may be 
prevailed upon to do inadvertently that which the Standard must decline 
until the crisis shall be over. We have one clear object before us; one course 
of which we are sure we can have no occasion to repent hereafter. Let us 
support the King in his just prerogative, with zeal and with union. Let us 
support the Provisional Government, to which his Majesty in his extremity has 
had recourse, as cordially and as confidingly. This is our duty. To form 8 
good Administration, or the best that can be formed, is the duty of him to whom 
the task has been assigned. We must not embarrass him ‘in the discharge of 
that duty, or we shall be partakers in the responsibility of his failure, if he fail. 
We hope our correspondents will accept these reasons for the suppression of their 
letters. —Friday, November 21. 

THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Nov. 21.—3d Regt. of Dragoon Guards—A. Campbell, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice O'Malley, appointed to the 14th Regt. Foot, 2d Regt. of 
Dragoons—Hon. G. A. F, J. Murray to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bogle, whoretires. 
Ist Regt. of Foot—J. E. Langford, Gent. tv be Quarter-master, vice Connell, deceased. 
14th Foot—Lieut. B. V. Layard to be Capt. by purchase, vice Myddleton, who retires 5 
Ensign R. D. Spread to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Layard ; Cornet W. O'Malley, from 
the 3d Dragoon Guards, to be Ensign, vice Spread. 21st Foot—Staff-Assist.-Surg. R. 
Smith to be Assist.Surg. vice H. N. Holden, placed upon half-pay. 38th Foot—Capt. 
G. Young to be Major, without puschase, vice Greville, deceased; Lieut. H. Grimes to 
be Capt. vice Young; Ensign J. Dwyer to be Lieut. vice Grimes; W. D. Piper, Gent. to 
be Ensign, vice Dwyer. 55th Foot—Major P. E. Cragie to be Lieu‘.-Colonel, without 

urchase, vice Mill, killed in action; Capt. C. Warren to be Major, vice Craigie; 

ieutenant D. L. Fawcett to be Captain, vice Warren; Lieutenant J. Hutcheon, 
from the 75th Regiment, to be Captain, vice Sheaffe, deceased; Esign E. Molloy 
to be Lieutenant, vice Fawcett; ‘Thomas Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Molloy. 
—80th Foot—Capt. T. Bunbury to be Major, by purchase, vice Grove, who retiress 
Lieut. R. 'T. Hopkins to be Captain, by purchase, vice Bunbury; Ensign H. R. M. Gul- 
ston to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Hopkins; H. C. Boys, gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Gulston. 

Hospital Staff—Surgeon J, Pickering, M.D. to be Surgeon to the Forces ; R. Hop- 
kins, M.D. to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Smith, appointed to the 21st 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 14th inst.,at Wentworth, the Viscountess Mitton, of son, still-born, 

On the Lith inst., at Weymouth, at his residence in the Belvidere, the Lady of Rorprr 
Wsstox, Esq., of a son, still-born, 

In Nottingham Place, the — of W. Cray, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at Rheola, Glamorganshire, the Lady of Nasu Vavecuan Epwarps 
yavoHan, Esq., of a son and heir, 

@ onthe 15th inst., in South Street, Rark Lane, Lady K1imarnz, of a daughter. 

"@ At Leamington, the Lady of Jonn Hamppen, Esq., of a daughter, 

4 At Batross, the Lady of Cuarves O’Conne tt, Esq., M.P., for Kerry, ofa daughter. 

“@ on the 17th inst., Mrs. Butter Expurnsrone, of a daughter. 

“@ Onthe 15th, at Eton, the Lady of the Rev. R. Oxes, of a daughter. 

5@ Onthe 13th inst., at Broughty, by Dundee, the Lady of Col. Sir Neri Dovenas, C.B. 

wd K.C.H., late 79th Highlanders, of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at the Rectory, Shawell, the Lady of the Rev. Witu1am BuEn- 
@ owe, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, WiLLtAM ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
Esq, of Wilton Place, to Miss CoarLorre Wentwortn, of Wilton Crescent. 

On the 15th inst, Reernarp, —— son of C, Euston, Esq., to Juuia, daughter of 
Wu11am Tatum, Esq., late Captain in his Majesty’s Service. 

On the 17th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Tuomas, youngest son of the late 
David Denne, Esq., of Lydd, Kent, to Janz, youngest daughter of Jolin Falconer, Esq. 
bis Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Leghorn. 

On the 12th inst., at Bitterley Salop, Rosert Guppy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to 
Aveta ExizaBetu, daughter of Richard Parkinson, Esq., of Hereford. 

On the 17th inst., at Chailey, Epmunp Bryan, Esq. only son of the late William 
Bryan, Esq., of Harley Street, to CATHERINE, youngest daughter of Thomas Clarke, 
© @ tsq., of Ades, Sussex. 

"@ Onthe 5th inst., at the British Embassy in Florence, his Highness Henry the Sixty- 
sinth Prince pE Reuss Korsrrirz,to Matitpa Harrier Exizasetu, second daughter 
of Major-General and Lady Matilda Locke. 

On the 18th inst., at the British Embassy, Paris, and afterwards according to the 
tites of the Roman Catholic Church, Epwarp Cuarues Buount, Esq., second son of 
fdward Blount, Esq., to GERTRUDE Frances, youngest daughter of the late William 


lemingham, Esq. 
DEATHS. 

On the 18th inst., at Tittenhanger House, near St. Alban’s, Herts, the Right Hon. 
Pair Earl of Harpwicke, K.G., in his 77ih year. 

On the 13th inst., in London, Lady Mrves, formerly of Conisbro’, Yorkshire, in her 
(1 year, 

On the 16th inst., at Fulham, the Lady Sopa1a Kent. 

On the 16th inst., at Stratford Greea, Essex, Cxcti, wife of John Carstairs, Esq. 

Onthe 17th inst,, at his house in Wilton Crescent, Lieut.-Colonel CLements, in his 
Sth year. 

On the 15th inst., at Richmond, Surry, in his 15th year, Henry Epmonp Innes Cat- 
pen, eldest son of Sir Henry R. Calden, Bart, 

At Huntingdon, the Rev. Atrrep Veasey, Fellow of St. Peter’s, Cambridge, in his 
th year. 

On the L5th inst., James Hearn, Esq., A.R.A., in his 78th year. 

At Plymoath, at an advanced age, CHARLES Henry Forsytu, Esq. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


be Saturpay Nient. 

-@ The King and Queen left St. James’s Palace this morning shortly 
before twelve o’clock, in a private carriage-and four, for Brighton. As 
 Giheir Majesties passed through the Park (says a correspondent of the 
© @ Globe) they were loudly groaned at by a number of persons who were 
wsembled there to witness their departure. The Duke of Wellington 
ud a long audience with his Majesty previous to his leaving town. 
The King is expected at the Palace again on Wednesday next. 





De ie unica oe cdot 

















-@ Anew Commission for the Treasury is prepared. The Lords Com- 
' @nissioners are the Duke of Wellington, First Lord; the Earl of 
~ @ Rosslyn, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Maryborough, Sir John Beckett, 
/@udMr. Planta. The new Lords of the Treasury are to meet and 
commence their duties on Monday.—Courier. [Are these appoint- 
|g tents provisional only? The Standard assures us that Lord Lynd- 
@ lurst is only Lord Chancellor pro tempore. We entirely believe the 
= amen anes te indeed, all such appointments must and ought 
to be.] 





The King yesterday delivered the Great Seal to Lord Lyndhurst ; 

who, for the present, will perform the functions both of Lord Chan- 
tellor and Lord Chief Baron. 
4 Marquis Wellesley is recalled ; and the Lord Primate (a Beresford), 
| @ the Commander. in- Chief, and the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
ue appointed Lords Justices of Ireland. It is stated in the Dublin 
correspondence of the Times, that Mr. Blackburn and Mr. O’Loghlen, 
the Irish Attorney-General and Solicitor- General, resigned their posts 
1 Tuesday. The resignation of the former created some surprize, as 
le is believed to be of the Orange-Tory party. Lord Chancellor 
Plunkett announced his retirement from the bench on Wednesday, and 
stated that Sir Charles Wetherell was to be his successor. 





The Standard on Wednesday called loudly on the Country to fortify 
the Duke of Wellington, and encourage the King, by loyal addresses of 
gtatitude for the recent blessed change in his councils ; and intimated 
tut the character of the new Government would very much depend on 
the expression of public opinion. To-night it says, that “though the 
question is a very nice one,” a dissolution, or no dissolution, is to a great 
tent in the hands of “* Members of the House of Commons and their 

ends.” What is meant by the expression of public opinion ? the opinion 
ifthe inhabitants of such places as Edinburgh, or of Brecon—of New- 
astle, or of the dinner-party at Ashford in Kent? In whose favour 
te addresses to be sent? Who is to be Minister? Are we to eulogize 

¢ Duke, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Stanley, or the Provisional 
Government, or, as the Globe suggests, are blank addresses, in the 
blowing form, to be submissively signed ? 

“We assure your Majesty we have entire confidence in the Administration of 
———-———,, who has been wisely intrusted. by your Majesty with the des- 
‘nies of the country.” 





If the Duke of Wellington were really disposed, as his friend the 
‘mes insinuates, to form an Administration on Reform principles, 
be would naturally be in communication with leading Reformers; but 
Who are the worthies that flock around his Grace? They are Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Cowley, Lord Maryborough, Lord Jersey, Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton, Lord Lyndhurst, &c.: highly respectable 
hen, no doubt — excellent guardians of the creed and morals of the 

















Lord Ellenborough, who, when he fancied the time was come, offered 
to carry even a larger, a more democratic measure of Reform, than 
Lord Grey could digest. With this honourable exception, the Duke 
gathers none but bitter Anti-Reformers about him. Will the Times 
explain this puzzle ? 





The exhortations of the Times to the people of England, to suspend 
their exertions, and trust tothe Duke of Wellington for Reform, remind 
us of a story in John Bull, where Habbakkuk Slyboots. prevails on Jack 
just to hang himself for an instant, on the assurance that Sir Roger is 
at hand with a sharp knife, to cut him down. The simpleton was left 
to hang by Sir Roger, amidst the derision of Slyboots and Co. for his 
credulity. Globe. 


Lord Brougham, we have heard, is about to depart for Italy. This 
would be a prudent step; for he needs quiet for the mind, if not for 
the body. His reputation may be recruited in his absence. We hope 
that he is not merely changing the place of display from Britain to 
the Continent—from London to Paris. We must not allow M. Du- 
pin to make a “lion” of him: he must not leave orders with his 
puffing partisans to track his footsteps, and to proclaim the honours he 
may receive abroad. They will doubtless be ready enough to exclaim— 
“ Behold the man whom ye reviled and cast forth fills all Europe with 
his fame!” but the people of England have fathomed Lord Brougham, 
and know precisely the current value of this sort of admiration. There- 
fore, if this is his game, we warn him that he will lose by it, and 
might as well stay where he is. 

We understand that a declaration was yesterday signed by a number 
of Metropolitan Members, expressive of their firm opinion, that the 
late dismissal of the Melbourne Ministry could only proceed from a 
determination to prevent the reform of abuses in Church and State; 
and that nothing could be hoped, while every thing was to be feared, 
from the known principles of the party now in the possession of power ; 
and they call upon the people throughout the country to exert 
themselves, in every constitutional manner, to defeat the object of the 
party now seeking to deprive them of the fruits of the Reform Bill, 
and to perpetuate the abuses in our institutions.—Morning Chronicle, 
[This is all very well: only, let us shun the snares of Brookes’s, 
and be warned, by past experience, against sinking the great cause of a 
Nation into one of Men.] 


A number of bill-stickers were busily employed this morning in 
posting placards all over the Metropolis, containing in bold type the 
following few but most significant words—*“ Stop him again, get gold !” 


— Globe. 


There was a meeting of Dissenting Deputies held yesterday at Bir- 
mingham, and resolutions passed expressive of disgust at the oo 
ment of the Tories, of disappointment at the conduct of the Whigs 
(which, however, they are now willing to believe, was occasioned in a 
great measure by the adverse circumstances of that party), and of a 
firm resolve to aid in the return of none but liberal-minded persons at 
tne next elections. 





At the meeting of Whigs and Reformers held on Monday at the 
Crown and Anchor, Mr. Ricuarp Taytor is reported to have made 
the following statement, in reference to the attacks of the Radical 
press on the late Lord Chancellor. 

‘* He knew it to be a fact, that some of the Radical newspapers had failed 
in attempts to draw money from that noble and Jearned Lord, and had therefore 
found reasons for attacking him; while in other concer ns, briefless barristers 
abused him because he had not provided places for their craving relatives.” 

Upon inquiry (of course, as the Spectator may be termed “ Radical ” 
by those who choose to give it such a nickname, we felt that the state- 
ment demanded some notice on our part, coming as it did from so 
highly respectable amanas Mr. Taytor), we found that the charge was 
intended to apply to one of the oldest, if not the very oldest of the 
Radical journals in London—a paper which has always maintained a 
perfectly independent character, and which under its present ma- 
nagement has been remarkable for the unquestionable honour as 
well as talent with which it has been conducted. The journal 
we allude to, in fact, never stood so deservedly high in pub- 
lic estimation as it stands at present. We, therefore, at once 
knew that Mr. Taytor had been imposed upon; and on further 
inquiry, we were satisfied that a personage who has deceived and made 
tools of many other persons, as worthy and candid as Mr. Taytor, had 
imposed the story ‘in question upon him. We need hardly say who 
that personage is, or add our conviction that the charge is utterly false. 





ELECTION TALK. 


The prospect of a speedy dissolution of Parliament has put candi- 
dates and electors on the alert in various parts of the country. In the 
Metropolis, arrangements are in progress for the establishment of a 
Central Election Committee. There are several of the present Mem- 
bers for Metropolitan districts, who must expect to give way to honester 
politicians} and more trustworthy and earnest Reformers, oa the first 
opportunity afforded the constituencies to amend their choice. 

It is said that a kind of clandestine canvass has been carried on for 
some days in the borough of Lambeth, to secure the return of Sir 
Henry Hardinge. But it seems absurd to suppose for a moment that 
he could have the least chance. 

The Brighton Gazette states that Sir Adolphus Dalrymple, an 
Anti-Reformer, we presume, who received thirty-two votes at the last 
election for Brighton, “ will fulfil his pledge to the electors by offering 
himself to their suffrages.” 
pbAt Stamford, the Independent party are taking measures to oust at 

east one of the Marquis of Exeter’s nominees. We heartily wish 
them success. The Reform Bill most unhappily injured, instead: of 
protecting, the Liberals of Stamford. 

The Honourable W. H. Beresford (an ominous name), and that 
smart young barrsiter and paragraphist, Mr. Winthorp Praed, who 
failed so completely in the old Rotten Borough Parliament, bave made 





—men of the right Newcastle, Inglis, and Harrowby stamp, we sup- 
Pse; but still not distinguished as Reformers, with the exception of 








up their minds to represent Great Yarmouth; and Mr. Prued, we are 
duly informed by the Anti-Reforming journals, has gone down to try 
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the effect of his personal solicitations on the Independent majority of 
that town, 

“That unfortunate person Mr. Mounsey Rolfe will have a hard 
s toregain his lost seat for Penryn and Falmouth. Mr. Fresh- 
field, his opponent, has the means of gaining the affections of the 
Penryn electors ; and the influence of Government, be that Govern- 
ment Whig or Tory, is said to “ predominate in Falmouth.” 

A.xeport has been put about of the intended retirement of Sir 
William Ingilby from the representation of the Lindsey parts of Lin- 
eolnshire, on the po of ill health: but this appears to be merely “a 
weak invention of the enemy,” as the honest and facetious baronet is as 
well as usual. 

No opponent to Sir Charles Knightley, for South Northampton- 
shire, has yet been announced. 

Mr. E. C. Lister, the present Member, having been applied to, has 

romised to become a candidate for Bradford at the next election; and 

r. Benjamin Hadfield, ofj Manchester, has consented to oppose the 
other Member, Mr. Hardy, whose votes in favour of the Whigs have 
displeased his constituents. 

aptain Yorke, the late Member for Cambr:dgeshire, is now Earl 
of Hardwicke. The Anti-Reformers mean to propose his brother, 
Mr. Elliott; Yorke, to succeed him. Mr. Adeane is also talked of. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle has offered himself for Frome, in case of a 
dissolution. 

The Reformers of Newport met on Thursday, and resolved to sup- 
port their Independent Representatives, Messrs. Hawkins and Ord. 
The Anti-Reformers mean to bring forward Sir Willougkby Gordon, 
* Pory, though he held office under Lord Grey. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore, an Orange-Tory of the worst stamp, who was 
defeated in the election of 1832, will offer himself for the Northern 
Division of Salop, in the event of a general election. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanaz, Frivay AFTERNOON, 

The alarm occasioned by the change of Ministry, to which we referred in our 
Test, has almost entirely subsided ; and the prices of the English Funds are now 
mearly at the quotations they had reached previous to the announcement of the 
kee political change. This calm is in a great degree ativibutable to the inaction 
ofthe party who have just attained power, and to the uncertainty which still 
prevails as to what will be the principles adopted by them <pee their reaccession 
te office ; as, from all that h» vet ti 6 ap it. seems doubtful whether they will 
nat take up the principles © ist which they have so fiercely contended, and do 
mew as they have frequently .one before—adopt the measures of their political 

rsaries. 

The Consol Market, after being as low as 90§, closes this afternoon at 914 §. 
‘The demand, for Stock for immediate delivery is still very great; the price for 
Mosey and for Account, 26th instant, being the same. Money is still very 
abundant. ‘ 

With the improvement in the English Funds, the prices of the various Fo- 
weign Funds have also risen. Both Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, although 
mot at the prices they were before the late fall, are considerably above those of 
last week. Spanish Stock has been as high as 55{, and closes this afternoon at 
547 554. Portuguese Bonds have been at 86°, and close at 853 86. The 
transactions in these Securities have, however, beea fewer than usual; and 
watil the result of the negotiation of the Loan (the biddings for which were to take 
prace in Madrid on the 20th) becomes known, litcle speculation can be expected 
te take place. Great exertions have been made to convey intelligence of the 
lete political change to the parties interested in the negotiation ; and it is antici- 
pated, that as the final determination of the contract will not take place till the 
284, the information will reach Madrid in time to prevent its ratification. The 
withdrawal of many English capitalists from the competition, will, is supposed, 
be produced by the arrival of the intelligence at Madrid. 7 . 

me purchases of Dutch Stock have been made, under the impression that 
> political prospects of Holland are improved by the accession of the Tories to 
ce. 


‘The other Foreign Funds are nearly at our Jast quotations. Some inquiry 
hhas occurred for Brazilian Bonds, which are scarce, and firm at the nominal 
qsotation of 784. , 

The Shares of the Imperial Brazilian Company have improved, in conse- 
qvenee of the favourable accounts recently received from Rio Janeiro: the 
— is 864 37}. The Shares of the St. John Del Rey Company are also 

te 


Sarurpay, TWELVE 0’CcLOCK, 
Nothing worthy of remark has occurred this morning. The slight decline 

which took place in the French Funds on Thursday, has caused a depression of 
per cent. in the Consol Market; but all other descriptions of Stock, both 
reign and English, are nominally at yesterday’s prices. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock, 
A trifling impulse has been given to Spanish Stock in the course of the after- 
moon; the price for the Current Account has been as high as 55}, and for the 
middle of Dedsuier, 55§. Portuguese Bonds have also improved in price, and 
after having been at 863, close at 86} 4. The business in the other descripticns 
ef Securities has not been euch as to require remark. 





Z per Cent. Consols .,...... 91 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 524 4 
Witto for Account .......... oe French 3 per Cenis. ......+. 

Wew 34 per Cent, Annuities, 1004 ¢ Greek Ompium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Bank Stock ... ........0:. _— Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 

Bndiia Stock...... .......06 — Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 864 
Bxchequer Bills. .......... 40 pm Do. Regency Siock , 5 per Cent. 

Belgian 5 per Cents.......06 984 9 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 perCents.ex.div. 78$ Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1064 
Banish 3 per Cents, ex. div... —— Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 54% 554 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

‘The Ear! of Liverpool, Manning, fom Singapore, to London, was lost at Keelin 
Bsinad, on the 2d Fuse. , el : 

Arrived—At Liverpool, Nov, 17th, Aliquis, M‘Fee, from Bombay ; and Crown, Cow- 
wean, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Sept. 20th, Clorinde, Antrim, from London ; 2ist, 
Alexander, M‘Lachlan, from Manilla; 24th, Olive, Branch, Stirling, from the Cape ; 
aad 26th, Pyramus, Weller, from China. Off the Cape, Aug. 10th, Alfred, Tapley, 
fem Madras, for London At Mauritius, July 27th, Theodosia, Ryan, from London; 
Ag. 24, Jean Wilson, Banks, from ditto; and 9th, Monarch, Buchannan, from Liver- 

At Bombay, June 27th, Mary Bibby, Neale, from Liverpool ; 28th, Morgiana, 
» from ditto; Triumph, Green; and Palmyra, Loader, from London; 29th, 

Bake of Roxburgh, Petrie; Carnatic, Bylis; and Syren, Burd, from ditio; Kirkman 
Winiay,. Russell; and William Turner, Leitch, from the Clyde; July Ist, Calcutta, 
Ganiy ; Ranger, Smith; and Upton Castle, Duggan; and 2d, Minerva, Reid, from 
Lm . At Bengal, June l4th, Barossa, Reeves, from London; 18th, Winscales, 
Wiaher ; and Hindoo, Askew, from Liverpool ; 19th, Lord of the Isles, Houghton ; aud 
8th, La Belle Alliance, Arkoll, from London ; 29th, Patriot King, Clarke, from Liver- 
week; and Blakely, Jackson, from ditto. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Nov. 16th, David Clarke, Rayne, for Bengal ; Sherburne, 
Waaren, for Bombay ; and Thames, Arnold, for Mauritius; and 20th, Sarah, Sadler, 
Se Batavia. From Liverpool, 19th, Harcison, for Singapore, 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
The Royal Society resumed its meetings for the session on Thursday, No. 


verge 3 the Chair being taken by the Treasurer, J. W. Lusnocg, 


the Secretary, of the abstracts of the numerous Papers which had been lai 
fore the Society at its last meeting in June, and in the announcement of the 
list of donations made to the Society since that period. The following gentle. 
men were, by ballot, elected Auditors of the Treasurer’s Accounts: viz. H. T. 
de la Beche, Esq., Henry Holland, M.D., Herbert Mayo, Esq., Sir John 
Rennie, and the Reverend W. .Whewell; and the following were proposed ag 
candidates for election as Fellows—namely, Martin Tupper, Esq. of New Bur- 
lington Street ; John Hamett, M.D. of Birmingham’; John Edye, Esq. Sur- 
veyor in his Majesty’s Navy; and A. W. Beetham, Esq. of Forest Lodge 
Tulse Hill, Surry. ' 
Two Papers were then read: the first, by Mr. Lubbock, entitled «“ On the 
Determination of the Terms in the Disturbing Function of the Fourth Order 
as regards the Eccentricities and Inclinations which give rise to Secular In. 
cone ities ; ” and the second, by Mr. Ivory, entitled ‘* Note on the Astronomical 
e‘ractions.” 


he greater part of the time of the meeting was occupied in the eating by 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXX. , 
WE HAVE NEITHER LOST NOR GAINED, FOR THE DOCTRINAIRES 
HAVE COME BACK AGAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 19th November 1834, 

Sirn— We have neither lost nor gained by the events of the last three 
weeks in this country, for the Doctrinaires have come back again. 

The Bassano Administration, which existed when I last wrote, has 
died a natural death, after a most short-lived and uncatisfactory exist- 
ence of a few hours. The Duke of Bassano “has been made a fool 
of ”’ by the Doctrinaires. General Bernanp has been made a fool of 
by Louris Puitrep. M. Passy has been made a foolof by M. Tzsrr. 
M. Teste has been made a fool of by the Duke of Bassano. M, 
Bresson has been made a fool of, more signally than all the rest, by 
his nomination to the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs when at 


Berlin, and by his being chased from that post without his consent be- | 


fore he had time to say “* Yes” or * No.” CuHar es Dupin has been 
made a fool of by his brother, who advised him to enter the Bassano 
Administration, and then laughed at his expense afterwards. And 
Persi has been the most amused and most wily of all the party, for 
he has kept his post amongst all the changes ; and has been and still is 
Minister oF RELIGION, KEEPER OF THE SEALS, and MrnistEr or 
Justices! 

The Moniteur of this morning supplies us with the intelligence that 
M. Humann has agreed to return to office as Minister of Finance; 


and will reach Paris in a few days to resume his duties; and that, in 
consideration of his absence, the King will not appoint any Minister of | 
The secret of which is, that al’ who have © 
had the Naval department offered to them have refused; and the 


the Marine until his return. 


Doctrinaires are fearful of losing time, salaries, and other advantages, 
by waiting fora new Minister of Marine any longer. 
contains the accustomed Royal ordinances, appointing 

Duke pE Treviso (old and long MortiEr) President of the Coun- 
cil, and Minister of War; 








M. THIERS........ceeeceeeeseeeseeesee Minister of the Interior; 
Me RIGNY I. cc sieisci eset of Foreign Affairs ; 
M. DUCHATEL,.......cccesesssccsseeee ——= Of Commerce ; 

M. HUMANN...cccccsscoccsecccssseess = Of Finance; 

M. Guizot.......... sesesseeeseeseenes of Public Instruction; 


and, until the Minister of Marine shall be decided on or procured, gives 
the post of the Navy provisionally to DE Ricny; whilst DucnaTEL 
is ordered in like manner provisionally to act for M. Humann. 

The Duke of Treviso is the only new man; and his antecedents 
are so well known that I will not weary you with his biography. M. 
DurerreE is spoken of as Minister of Marine; and as he is a good 
sailor and no politician, it is by no means impossible that he may return 
to office. The Ministry would gain by his name as a sailor and an 
Admiral; and the pensée immuable would find him most tractable and 
docile. 


tailed in my last letter, up to the period of the nomination of the Bas- 
sANo Cabinet, that I have only to-day a sort of postscriptum to write to 
that epistle. 

The Duke of Bassano was a ruined man, and no one would act 
with him. 
lected arcordingly. 
that a Tiers Parti Cabinet was impossible. 


The Doctrinaires and the Court wished to show 
So, instead of selecting 


for the King men who could and would have stood for many months— |~ 


such men, for example, as Bicnon, Dupin the elder, BERENGER, 
Erienne, Gerarp, and their friends—they selected such creatures as 
Bassano, Teste, poor CHartes Durin, and Bernarp, the “ mili- 
tary mason,” in order that, on their downfal, they, the Doctrinaires, 
might be able to exclaim, “* You see a Cabinet of the Tiers Parti 1s 
impossible!” Those who can think, see, and reason, are not of course 
deceived by such exclamations. They know full well that a Bassano 
Administration was never named to last—that it was mere tom- 
foolery to call such a Cabinet a Tiers Parti Administration, with an 
old bankrupt employé of the Empire at the head, and a Doctrinaire 
Minister of Justice at the tail. Although, then, I consider the Tiers 
Parti, as dangerous, deceitful, and unjust in France, as have been and 
are the Whigs in England, still it is a fact, that a Tiers Parti Cabinet 
has not yet been tried in this country; and that when the Débats asserts 
that the fall of the Bassano Administration proves that a Tiers Partl 
Cabinet is impossible, it asserts a falsehood, knowing it to be a false- 
hood, and alleges as'a fact that which is quite untrue. Neither Doc- 
trinaires, nor Juste Milieu, nor Tiers Parti Cabinets will last long in 
France, [admit ; but the last would endure longer than the rest,—as such 
men as Bicnon, BERENGER, and Dupin the elder, have something 
about them and in them of patriotism, honour, and old genuine French 
character. ty 

To talk to you about the “ principles” of the Bassano Administra- 
tion, would be only to insult you. They had no principles. M. Pass¥ 
was an honourable exception, and he was too timid und two passionless 


The proceedings of the last three weeks I have already so fully de- a 


This was known before he was selected; and he was se- 
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ly contest with such a manas Persit. So, to talk to you about the . . mNrS ‘yy 
No- ‘principles vr > pe led * “ poscaigping al the oy, Cabinet, woe be O P Ics O k f H & DAY. 

king game of you. Such men as Treviso, Turers, De Rieny, ; 

4 and Past, tans be principles—they have scarcely opinions. They THE CONSTITUTION IN ABEYANCE: THE 
» by have a nf cg le a oe . disgracing rae | home spd ne FIRST BRITISH DICTATOR. 
be- iliating her abroad ; but they have no principles. ey wou nee . ; 4 
the aa the Fifth with as ll sallofaction as to ite PuHILir; Tue actual state of the Government is most extraordinary. The 
atle- ot because they prefer a legitimate to a popular monarchy, but be- | Worst of the Sruarts, backed by a purchased Parliament, would 
ss iit they would turn to the rising sun, if the Duke of Borpgaux | not have ventured on so great a departure from all precedent, and 
Joho § ‘hould be rising, as they would to the young Duke of Ontrans, if | What is of far more consequence, all the principles on which a 
wh @ (ovis Puttre were on his death-bed. The object they have in view Responsible Government rests, as that which has been sanctioned 
Rure isto eat well, drink well, sleep well, have large establishments and | by Wititam the Reformer, under the Charter of 1832. The 
ge, plenty of money, fatten their families and friends, and provide for their | whole power of the Government centres in an unscrupulous soldier, 

cousins and nieces. They are prepared to kiss the foot of the Pope— | who, while he controls every department, is only legal'y respon- 
he to arg ve both sheik of the ques of Wepiancnau-sjrnies abe sible for the conduct of one. The Duke of WxLuincrton is 
‘der, “i highest honours an omage to Sir Ropert PEEL—and cry “ Dow! » epar P o : 
In- ih Lord. Durnam !” and. Down with Lord MELBourneE!” not be- Secretary of State for the Home Department; but, though he is 


quse they approve of the principles of the Duke of We Lincron, or 
disapprove the conduct or reasonings of Lord MELBOURNE, but simply 
because the former is to be the Minister, or is the Minister; and the 
latter is the Ex- Minister, and their ex-ally. Living from hand to mouth, 
and from day to day in politics, they rise every morning wondering 


RES what is to come next; and prepared to applaud all who will not push them 
fom their stools. Talk to them of the approaching fall of the Ottoman 
Empire, and they rub their hands, and say, ‘* Nous verrons ;”” as though 
4, itwas good fun. Tulk to them of the progress of Don Cartos, and 
hree of the probability of his early success, and they say, ‘‘ It is very pos- 


itle; what can we do ?’—really enjoying the joke of the Cortes being 
expelled from their Chambers by the bayonets of MerINoand ZuMALa- 
cakkEGUY. ‘Tulk to them of the state of affairs in Germany and 
Switzerland, and they say, ‘‘ The Germanic Confederation has the 
right of doing as it will in its own States ;” and “ Berne must give in to 
M.pE Bompettes.” ‘Talk to them of the Anti-Liberal, and Anti- 
French policy of the Kings of Piedmont and Naples, and they 
smilingly ask, “* What would you have? How can you expect any 
Monarch to follow our example after the events of the Jast four years ?” 
Talk to them of Don Micvuet regaining possession of h's States, and 
they say, ‘* It is no affair of ours; we have nothing to do with that.” 
Talk to them of the progress of Russian arms inthe East of Europe, 
ad, gaping or yawning, they reply, “ Turkey is so far off!” ‘Talk to 
them of the project under discussion of establishing in Italy an Italian 
Confederation of Monarchs, similar to that existing in Germany among 
the Kings and petty Princes of that part of Europe, and they say, 
“Well! what can we do in it? Kings will have allies, and we cannot 
prevent it.” ‘Talk to them of the resolution of the Northern Cabinets 
tosupport the King of Holland, and to obtain for him Luxembourg 
and Limbourg, as well as a toll for the navigation of the Scheldt and 
the Meuse, and they say, ‘“‘ Indeed! perhaps so: nous verrons.” And 
finally, talk to them, as they were talked to yesterday, of the return of 








‘the ~@ tte Tories and the Dvke of WELLINGTON to office, and they rep'y by a 
ges, | ™ facuous stare, and by an unmeaning demand of “ Did not the Duke of 
teur | WELLINGTON recognize the Revolution of July before any other Mi- 


tister in Europe?” Just as though it was the Duke who reognized 
n- | @ hat Revolution; and just as though he was not compelled to do so by 
@ ie then state of public opinion in England. Yes, yes, it isa fact—and 

itis one which you must not forget, during the course and progress of 

; | hegreat events which are now preparing—that the men who have re- 
lurned to office in France are men without principle; and that, with 
lhe sole exception of Guizor, they have no sort of political desire or 
fection. Guizor is a real Legitimist. Gurzor loves Henry the 
tifth, and tolerates Lovis Pui. Gurizor would say, ‘* Lord now 
“@ ‘test thou thy servant depart in peace,” if he could but once more be- 
)@ jold the white flag of the Bourbons float on the Palace of the Carers. 


appoeaa escasrnmarenme Leesan 
SpA ery ce ote 





ents 7 All the rest are Orleanists, because an Orleans is on the throne; and 
M. | @ ilthe rest would be Republicans to-morrow if a Republic shovld be 
rood | @ established. Let Henry the Fifth appear at the Barrier de l’Etoile, 
turn | @ «8d they would say, “ Vive Henri Quint!” They have no principle. 


We have, then, neither lost nor gained by the events of the last fifteen 
days ; for the same fellows, the same political jockies, the same cun- 
ling, artful tricksters, have all come back again, and are destined to 
tlose the cortége of the Counter-Revolution. 

As I know your columns will be necessarily much occupied 
with your domestic intelligence this week, I forbear from writinz to- 
day at greater length. Still, however, I must add a few words re- 





| act specting the dismissal of the Whigs from, and the return of the 
3 $e- Tories to office. Allow me, as an attentive observer and vigilant 
how | @ Watchman, to address a few words to the Reformers. I say then to 


the Reformers—* It is all your fault!” When you, the Reformers, 
had the upper hand, you trusted in such drivellers as the Chronicle ; 
nd you supported such men as Grey, BroucHuamM, and PaLMERsToN. 
When you, the Reformers, could have dictated to the Throne, you said, 
lt us wait—let us see—let us give time, Lord Grey means well, 
Lord MeLuourNE means well: we shall get all we ask by degrees; 
and do not precipitate the moment. Against such confidence, and 
‘gainst such blind and mistaken hopes, I implored you, and so did 
many others, to withstand. You listened not to our counsels. You 
said, now you had the Bill of Reform, all the rest would be got by 
degrees: and this you said—yes you, the Reformers, said it—notwith- 
standing you had no ballot; and notwithstanding the motion for 
Triennial Parliaments was rejected, you, the Reformers, have gone on 
your error; you have persisted in your obstinate credulity.. You 
lave placed contidence in your enemies; and now you must suffer the 
Consequences of such temerity. ‘The arrival at power and office of the 
Tory party, excites in me no surprise. Whilst you, the Reformers, have 
been asleep, they have been awake; whilst you have been indolent, 
they have been active; and whilst multitudes of you have been even 
‘~plauding Lords BrovcHamM and Grey at Scotch banquets, the 
'ories have been arranging both abroad and at home for their return 

to'‘power and to corruption. It will take you seven years to gain back 
le time and the position you have lost; and your tears and your curses 

Wil not now avail. But still, be up and be doing; and let Lord 

RuAaM be your rallying-point. 
; Your obedient servant, O. P. Q. 













omnipotent at the Foreign and Colonial offices, at the Horse 
Guards, the Admiralty, and the Board of Control, he is not the 
regularly-appointed or the responsible Minister of any of these 
branches of the Goverament. So enormous a concentration of power 
was never permiiied in any British subject before. Cardinal Wo1; 
SEY came the nearest to it; and, if we mistake not, his assumption 
of such inordinate authority was made the subject of serious accu- 
sation against him. 

There may have been a virival Dictatorship in England in 
former times. But certainly it never was so insolently avowed as 
in our own. A Ministry, supported by an immense majority 
of the House of Commons, is dismissed without a day's notice, 
during the recess ; when the consiiiviional and convenient expres- 
sion of public opinion is of course out of the question. Instead 
of the usual arrangement, that the Ministers for the time being 
should continue to hoid their offices until their successors are ap- 
pointed, the late Ministers of W1L11Am the Fourth are driven 
forth of their bureaus before a successor to any one of them can 
be found: for even the Duke of WELLINGTON’s appointment to 
be Home Secretary is declared to be only provisional. There was 
no reason, that can be crediiably avowed, for this unprecedented 
preceeding. And, to make the violation of all usage and of 
common prudence still more glaring, the Nation is assured that 
this state of things shall endure, till it shall suit the convenience of 
Sir Rosert PeeL—a person who was pushed from his stool by the 
Country, and has never since been able to muster a party of a 
hundred members in the House of Commons—to return from a 
picture-hunting expedii‘on in Italy! We are told, authorita- 
tively, that no Goverament can be formed until Sir Ronert Peet 
returns. In the meanwhile, we are to be under the Dictatorship 
of a Field-Marshal. And it is also to be remembered, that this 
irresponsivle Minister is one whose political career proves him to 
be uiterly destiiuie of political principle—whose military career, 
from his early adventures in India* to the shooting of Ny, affords 
ample evidence of his stern and remorseless temperament. This 
is the man to whom the King of England has delivered up him- 
self and his subjecis! We do not doubt the goodness of the King’s 
intentions. His Majesty is not aware that he has insulted the 
Country, and afforded afprecedent which may be followed at immi 
nent hazard to its peace. But the King has been ill-advised. It 
is fortunate that he is so generally beloved. An unpopular Sove- 
reign would have put his crown to risk, who had acted as W1L- 
L1AM the Fourth has acted in this matter. But though the Sove- 
reign is safe—safe by the law and constitution of the land, safe 
as “reigning in the hearts of his subjects "t—the House of Com- 
mons has the power, nevertheless, to call the bad advisers of the 
Crown to account. 

At the present time, then, the People of England are utterly 
uninformed as to the persons who are to be responsible for ruling 
over them. Of course they are unable to tell on what principles 
the Government is to be carried on. Some may imagine that a 
desperate atiempt will be made to establish military sway. It is 
the opinion of some that a struggle, and a violent one too, will be 
necessary to dethrone the military Dictator. -Wehave no appre 
hension of any thing of the kind: we believe that the Duke 
will be removed from his dangerous eminence by the bloodless 
energy of Opinion and Law: we believe that he will either 
retreat from his position, unable to complete a Ministry; or that 
he and they will be scatiered, in a few months, by the breath of 
the House of Commons. But were the contest to take place, 
which we deem impossible, surely it could but terminate in the 
overthrow, not of the Oligarchy alone, but of the Throne and 
the Church too. 

In the existing uncertainty as to what is intended by the sole 
Minister of this great empire, it becomes his Majesty's subjects of 
all classes to be exceedingly jealous and watchful, determined and 
calm. Slaves or idiots may talk of “ confidence.” Confidence in the 
Duke! Confidence in Sir Roperr Pest! Why, even their own 
party, whom in 1829 they cheated and sacrificed, must regard 
them with deep suspicion. No—there cannot be an hour's confi- 
dence in these selfish soldiers and back-stairs earwiggers of the 
King. 

® See Sir Taomas Munro's Correspondence ; formerly quoted by the Standard, 

+ Lord Broveuan's Scotch and Salisbury Speeches, 





THINGS TO BE DONE. 
Tux Government of the country is, for the present at least, under 
the control of the Duke of WELLINGTON: howis he to conduct it? 
It is pretended by some of his supporters—men who are aware 





that the talk about reaction is idle stuff—that he means to adopt 
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the principles. of Reform as his guiding policy. Will he? 
Can he? 

Look at the previous conduct of the man—at the means by 
which he has acquired his present appointment—at the persons 
who surround him—at the motives of the King for selecting 
him and turning out Lord Metsournge—at the votes of the 
House of Peers—at the vehement Anti-Reform avowals of his 
presumed party in the country. True, he abandoned his. Anti- 
Catholic pledges, and yet he is the chief of the High Church 
party. He possibly may attempt to play the same game over 
again, with hisallies, “ the Pezz and Dawson crew.” But will 
the Country, the House of Commons, the House of Peers, or even 
the King suffer it?—No, it is incredible. The Duke may be 
ready forany thing. He very probably is prepared to throw all 
his former professions to the winds. But even the honest men of 
his own faction (to say nothing of the Reformers)—-the W1n- 
CHILSEAS, KNATCHBULLS, and their set—would scout such 
double-dyed treachery. True, he might ride rough-shod over this 
party in Parliament, where they are noisy but not powerful; but 
in the country their adherents are the bones and sinews of Anti- 
Reform. 

He cannot, then, even supposing that he would, turn Reformer, 
at this his eleventh hour. He must be the chief of the High 
Church, Anti-Reform faction, or nothing. This he must know: 
to suppose the contrary, would be to stigmatize him as an infa- 
tuated idiot. A struggle, therefore, is inevitable. We may depend 
upon it that our adversaries will never yield without one. If the 
Duke dies, he will die game. 

What then ought the Reformers to do ?—They should at once 
make ready for the Elections. Every thing depends upon a good 
choice of Representatives. Here the exercise of discretion will 
be requisite. It must be kept in mind, that the Whig party is 
demolished—that there is an end of Juste Milieuism—that the 
Whigs and their policy have been tried and found wanting, and 
must be utterly discarded. All mere Whigs should be put aside. 
Every thing will be lost, for a season at least, if the Reformers 
suffer this unpopular party to wriggle into office. Not that a 
candidate should be rejected because he has voted with the Whigs, 
any more than that he should be elected for that reason. But we 
wish, as regards men, to lay down the grand principle, that Ais 
own individual character and | should be the point on which 
his election or rejection should depend. 

Let there be no mistake as to the state of public feeling. Lon- 
don is no test of the opinions of the country. There is no regret 
for the downfal of the Whigs, out of their own party. But there 
is no leaning towards Toryism. On the contrary, the attitude of 
the Reformers is that of men conscious of their rights, and of their 
power legally and peaceably to obtain them. The registration is 
past, and the elections are not come: therefore there is no cause 
for the excitement, the absence of which is falsely asserted to be 
owing toindifference. When the time for choosing Members arrives, 
then it will be seen that the Reformers know what to do. 

In all parts of the country, the advice of Lord DurHam should 
be followed: the Reformers should associate for the purpose of 
securing the return of Members of decided character and princi- 
ples. The errors of the last election must be avoided. No candi- 
date should be chosen merely on account of his agreeable temper, 
his local connexion, his wealth, any more than his Whiggism. 

The object of the three Pledges we suggested last week,* and 
which we persist in keeping before the eyes of all Reformers and 
Electors, is—to make the Representation, on the scale which the Re- 
form Bill contemplated, REAL. It is very imperfectat present. Were 
this not the case, there would be no occasion forthe personal sacri- 
fices which will benecessary. But the fact is, that secret voting is re- 
quisite, to insure the exercise of the franchise; short Parliaments 
are requisite, in order to make the Representatives sufficiently re- 
sponsible to the constituencies; and an extension of the franchise 
should be obtained, because many thousands who have the capacity 
of using it well, are now excluded from all share in electing the men 
who taxand make laws togovernthem. The Reform Act was intend- 
ed by its authors to remedy these defects in the working of the con- 
stitution. It was intended to make the Representation real; but it 
has in a great degree failed to do this, and therefore further 
measures are required. Nothing new is asked for; nothing but 
what ought to have been given in 1832, and what Earl Grey 
himself promised—namely, a full and free Representation of the 
People in the Commons House of Parliament. No candidate 
whose principles or practice are liable to the most remote suspi- 
cion, should receive the support of the Reformers, unless he 
pledges himself to vote for the measures necessary to secure Real 
Representation. 

That mischievous and blameable votes may have been most con- 
scientiously given by good men, we well know. We recollect being in 
the House of Commons on the night when Mr. W axrn’s Resolutions 
were met with the shuffling quietus of “ the previous question” by 
Ministers ; who staved off the vote with which they were menaced, 
by issuing the Commission to inquire into the state of the Irish 
Church,—which Commission is probably by this time suspended 
from its labours. On that night, a Member of the House spoke 
to us more than once on the subject of his own vote and the 
expected decision of. the House. He is a most honourable and 

Tn addition to the general pledge to resign when called upon by a majority of his con- 

tituents, every didate should be made to promise, as the condition of receiving the 
support of the Reformers, that he will vote for TrrenntaL Parvuiaments, for the VorE 


By Bator, and for the PErFrecTING oF THE REForM Act, by the removal of the rate- 
yaying and other minor disqualifying clauses.’”"— Spectator, No. 15. 
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excellent man; accomplished, sensible, independent in principle, 
of large estate, and extensive influence; he was anxious beyond 
measure to vote as he ought to vote: but—he was afraid 9 
turning out the Ministers. and thus was a party to the cushioning 
of the most important question which the session produced, 
As-matters have turned out, we are sure “ the Honourable Mem- 
ber in our eye” has repented him of that vote: he would 
rejoice now could he point to a large majority in favour 
of those admirable Resolutions, which were rejected for the 
sake of smoothing over Ministerial difficulties. But if he 
should cast his eye on these remarks, we trust that he 
will in future impress upon the numerous persons whom his ex- 
ample must sway, the necessity of resisting the temptation to 
sacrifice a clear principle and positive duty to mere Ministerial} 
convenience, or views of temporary expediency. 

To say, however, that such a person as we have described should 
be discarded for such a vote as his on Mr. Warn’s Resolutions 
would be absurd and unjust. But others who voted on the same 
side throughout the two sessions, were actuated by far less worthy 
moiives. All such, if discovered, should be contemptuous] y rejected, 
The constituencies, in general, know their‘men. 

If the Reformers at the ensuing elections act upon our prin- 
ciple; if they disregard all mere party nicknames, and select the 
most trustworthy candidates, pledged to make the Representationa 
real benefit; then they may indeed have cause to rejoice at the in 
fatuation which will have delivered their enemies into their hands, 





THE DOWAGER CHANCELLOR. 
“ My Lord,” said Sir Ropert Waxpotsg, then Earl of Orrorp 
to the once celebrated Puttrenry, then Earl of Barn, “ You 
and I are two of the most insignificant persons in England.” 
This was perfectly true as regarded Lord Barn; but Wacpous, 
like TALLEYRAND, was consulted on all state questions, to his 
latest days. He was beaten after a hard struggle, in which he 
fought every inch of ground, and never deserted his party, but 
stubbornly defended those who defended him. PuLtenry wasa 
man of at least equal talents and vastly superior oratorical powers 
to Watpo.e. For years he led the Country party—the real as 
well as the pretended patriots of the time: but 
* Pulteney trucked the fairest fame 
For a right honourable name ;” 

and sunk speedily into contempt, with his peerage. 

Lord Broveuam has played a game not dissimilar to that of 
the Earl of Barn. He was the chosen leader of the earnest haters 
of abuses, as well as of the mere place-hunting Whigs. He was 
lifted into power and office by the support of the Country party— 
for the old names of Court and Country seem to be applicable to 
the present state of affairs. He also changed his course of con- 
duct with his change of place, and played the Country party false. 
The result, at the present time, seems to be similar to that which 
happened to Puttenzy. Lord Broveuam has become “ one of 
the most insignificant persons in England.” 

He caanot hope to regain power under the present Sovereign, 
to whom he is become an object of determined dislike. If there 
be any truth in the general belief that the future Queen will go 
vern in a great degree by the advice of one of the most straight 
forward and enlightened statesmen of his time—one, too, who has 
“‘ found out” the trickster—there can be litile hope of Court fa 
vour in the next reign for Lord Brovenam. He can never be 
again the Jeader of the ‘ fieree Democracy,” whom he has be 
trayed. Al. the avenues to office seem to be closed against him. 
What then remains for Lord Brouguam and Vaux? 

There is one service which he may yet render the State, in re- 
turn for the handsome pension of five thousand pounds yearly, 
which he doubtless will draw from a generous country for the rest 
of his natural life. But he must first undergo severe penance 
and mental discipline. He must abandon his erratic courses; de- 
sist from scribbling in reviews and in newspapers; put a bridle 
on his own tongue, and recall the emissaries whose officious 
meddling, and ridiculous attempts to get up a party for their 
master, only expose him to contempt. Lord Brovexuaw, in short,. 
should retire from the stage for some time, and endeavour to 
escape from public observation. The best thing that could pos- 
sibly happen to him would be the utter forgetfulness of his official 
career, But he will have no such good fortune, even though he 
should rusticate at Brougham Hall, or pursue dilettanti studies 
on the banks of the Tiber or the Arno, unless he silences his 
tribe of chattering underlings and newspaper organs. 

Supposing, however, that the Dowager Chancellor should take 
our advice, and, after a period of mortification and of absence suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to recover sobriety of mind and de- 
meanour, should return to the House of Peers, what duty is he best 
fitted to perform there? — That of a battering-engine to level 
the hereditary privileges of his own order. To this service we 
dedicated him, when we gave prophetic warning of his career In 
the provinces: for this grand final achievement we have still 
retained him in our mind’s eye. Lord BrovecHam may be useful 
in exposing, with matchless sarcasm and unbridled invective, the 
absurdity of hereditary lawmaking—the iniquity of committing the 
interests of millions to the care of not only irresponsible legislator’, 
but (it may happen) of blacklegs, blockheads, and broken-dowa 
spendthrifts, merely because, forsooth, their fathers had the luck 
to be lords before them. He may make a perfect bear-garden 
of the House of Peers ; and provide entertainment for the public 

* One of his sa ings in the Court of Chance-y, this week. 
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very morning,—not, as now, at his own expense, but at that of 
oe ignorant and selfish Oligarchy, whose bane and plague he was 
horn to be, had he not turned aside from his natural vocation. In 
this way, Lord BrouGHAm may make some amends to his fellow 
suntrymen, and to common sense, for the fulsome and false 
eulogies on the wisdom, honesty, and usefulness of Hereditary 
jawmakers, with which he has lately insulted the nation. 

It may, however, be doubted whether Lord Brovenam has the 
moral courage requisite to go through this part. He has generally 
F wurted the applause of those whom he addressed. Will he dare, 
F ight after night, to “ bell the cat” in the House of Peers, when 

the Great Seal, so dearly clierished by him as the symbol of power, 
It may be doubted. Yet might 
he count on an admiring audience and multitudinous sympathy 
out of doors; and as he has never been nice as to the quality of 
the applause he extorted, popular admiration might supply the 
necessary stimulus to the performance of the patriotic ré/e which 
ye have cast for him. 


THE METROPOLITAN PRESS. 


Jr would be difficult to ascertain the actual sfate of public feeling 
inthe Metropolis from a perusal merely of the Newspapers, with- 
ot any knowledge of the secret springs which set their conductors 
inmotion. Thus, the Globe is in fierce opposition to the pro- 
jected Horse Guards Cabinet, or the “ Unitarian Administration,” 
sour contemporary facetiously denominates it. But the mea- 
sures and policy of this Cabinet are, on its own showing, likely to 
temore conformable to the Do-little system which the Globe has 
iivocated for the last two years, than those of the MeELBouRNE 
“@ Administration. How is this? The answer is, that ‘* men, not 
_@neasures,” is the motto of the Globe; which still is the organ of 
"@ the discarded statesmen Lords BroveHam and PALMERSTON. 
“@ The Morning Chronicle has lately infused fresh vigour into its 
tlumns. Its tone on the whole is spirited and independent; 
though there has been, in some instances, too evident an attempt 
tobolster up mere Whiggery, and to inflate the somewhat over- 
own pretensions of the meetings in London. 

The Herald, of course, throws dirton both parties, though in 
puch the larger proportion on the Fullen ; and is the onlyjournal, we 
Fodieve, that has attempted to depreciate Lord MELBouRNE—whose 
onduct seems to have earned him almost universal esteem. This 
upplies a sufficient motive for the Herald to abuse him. 

The Courier at first puzzled the quidnunes. One day it seemed 
0 be doing the Duke the best service in its power, by bringing 
prominently forward questions which have little to do with party 
plities, or the grand differences between him and the Reformers ; 
but on the next, the necessity of Church and Corporation Re- 
form—questions on which the embryo Ministry must, we believe, 
inevitably be wrecked—are insisted upon as of urgent and su- 
preme importance. The Courier has now taken upa firm posi- 
tion, at once Liberal and safe. 

The True Sun sticks fast to its Radical colours, and carries on 
the war in gallant style. It denies, and truly, that there is any 
tehement regret for the downfal of the Juste Milieu; but does 
tot, we think, sufficiently appreciate the advantage which the 
good cause must derive from circumstances, which will force a 
large, educated, wealthy, and useful class of men into the ranks 
ofthe Independent party—the real Reformers. 

The Morning Post and Standard rejoice, as it is meet that they 
thould, in the new order of affairs: but the latter evidently re- 
jices with trembling; and the former must feel nettled at being 
put aside from the confidence of its party, to make way for the 
Duke's old friend and servant, the Times. 

Though pretending to give the Duke of WELLINGTON the same 
kind of support that it afforded Lord MetBourne, it is evident 
that the Times is far more hearty in the cause of the Duke. Of 
tourse there is a reason for this. We shall look, in particular, to 
the columns of the Times for the earliest and most authentic 
freign intelligence, which can be derived from Ministerial sources. 
The Times will not be confined, like the Globe, to the run of the 
Foreign Office merely, for the manufacture of small paragraphs : 
itwill fly at higher game, and bring it down too. In the meanwhile, 
tnder the appearance of great candour, and regard to the public 
good, the Leading Journal will labour assiduously to represent all 
things as favourably as possible for the Dictator. 
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The death of the Earl of Hardwicke places another blue riband at the dis- 
Pol ofthe Government: the one lately vacant has been conferred on the Duke 
| Grafton; Lord Melbourne, to whom it had been offered by his Majesty, 
together with an earldom, having, in that spirit of disinterestedness which has 
tarked his conduct throughout, declined the distinguished honour.— Times. 

Lord MgeLsournz rises in our estimation, and we are confident 

e will gain ground in the good opinion of the country generally, 
ty his manly refusal of the paltry decorations which were intended 
 gild over the insult put upon him by the King. Lord 

ZLBOURNE is not a spaniel, to be kicked out of the room, and 
then be patted on the back, and told not to bark. He must feel 
tht he has been most unworthily treated ; that he was made the 
lstrument of the King’s irresponsible advisers, to be turned adrift 
soon as his work was done. His refusal of the Earldom and 
the Garter must have spoken to the conscience of the King. It 
8apity that his Majesty could not have chosen a less spirited 
~ honourable man for the Duke of WELLINGTON’s warming- 
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* 








‘signed. 








On Wednesday (the 12th instant), the Court of Session held its first Winter 


meeting: All the Judges were present, except Lord Fullerton. Mr. Henry 
Cockburn then presented his Majesty's letter; which was read by the Clerk, 
Mr. George Joseph Bell, the Bench all standing. Mr. Andrew Skene then 
eee is; and having taken the oath de fideli (as Solicitor-General), took 
is seat within the bar, and was greeted by the Court. The Lords then directed 
the new Judge to take his seat beside Lord Medwyn in the Outer House as 
Lord Probationer. Lord Medwyn goes to the Second Division of the Inner 
House, in room of Lord Cringletie, resigned.— Caledonian Mercury. 

Poor Anprew Skene! He is not quite so unlucky as Mr. 
Rotre, formerly Member for Penryn and Falmouth; but very 
nearly so. He has paid his fees, taken his seat within the bar, 
received the congratulations of his Whig friends ; and now he finds 
himself plain Mr. Skene again, minus cash and plus mortifica- 
tion. Oh the mutability of worldly things ! 


Tuesday's Gazette contained the two following announcements. 
 WuHiTEHALL, Noy. 15, 1834. 

‘« The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint Leonard Edmunds, 
Esq. to be Clerk of the Crown Chancery, in the room of Denis Le Marchant, 
Esq. resigned. 

‘“* The King has also been pleased to nominate and appoint Arthur Eden,. 
Esq. to be Clerk of the Patents, in the room of Leonard Edmunds, Esq. re~ 

In the Globe of Wednesday, Mr. EpEn's appointment was de- 
nied, in these terms— 

‘* We are authorized to contradict the appointment of Mr. Arthur Eden, as 
Clerk of the Patents, in last night’s Gazette.” 

The Gazette of last night tells us more than the Globe—namely, 
that the appointment had been made, but subsequently cancelled. 

This was a nice little family job, which Lord BroueHam was 
prevented from perpetrating during the last week of his Chan- 
cellorship, and after he had be>> virtually dismissed. Mr. 
Lzonarp Epmunps is his Lordships Private Secretary,—a very 
painstaking young gentleman, we doubt not, and in the secret of 
those multifarious dabblings with the press which have occupied 
Lord BroueHam so much of late. He, it seems, has been pro- 
vided for. Mr. Arraur Epen is a relation, brother the news- 
papers say, of Lady Broveuam, and Mr. Dents Le Marcuantr 
was or is another Secretary of the Chancellor. How Mr. Lz 
Marcuant is taken care of at the public cost, we cannot tell; 
but Mr. Even has one office in the new Exchequer, and it was 
a rather impudent thing to bestow another upon him under exist- 
ing circumstances. This part of the arrangement seems to have 
been prevented by a higher authority than Lord BrovcHam; 
who has all the credit but none of the profit of the job. Is not 
this miserable work? How would it have been scouted by the 
Henry Broveuam of former days ! 





— 


« THE GREAT CRISIS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1rn—The cause of the signal failure of attempts to produce agitation 
against WELLINGTON, is sufficiently plain. Just at present, agitation 
against WELLINGTON would be agitation for BrovcHaM and Vaux. 
Suppose such a row as the Reformers made in May 1832; what would 
be the result? Nothing but the return of Lord BrovcHam to power; 
the same Lord BroveuHam who thinks that we reformed too much 
last session; the same Lord Brovucuam who has lately declared in 
print (see Edinburgh Review) that WELLINGTON and PEEL ought to be 
in the Government; the same Lord BrovcHam who strangled the 
Warwick Bill, and tried to crush Lord Duruam; the same shifting, 
tricky, unprincipled enemy of the Reformers, more drunk than ever 
with success, frantic through believing that any other Chancellor was 
impossible, and a worse hindrance to Reform—worse a thousand 
times—than a WELLINGTON Cabinet from now till March next. Agi- 
tation amongst Reformers, to bring back Lord Brovcuam, uncorrected 
or rather stimulated in his Juste Milieu propensities !—No, Sir; the 
idea is ridiculous, and therefore worthy of the absurd Ex- Chancellor, 
who seems to be at the bottom of this miserable call for agitation. 

The Whigs have nobody but themselves to blame. For two years, 
they have richly deserved to be turned out. It was not the King, or 
the Queen, or Lady Soruta Sypney, or the Tory intrigues, that turned 
them out: tt was their own conduct, beginning at the General Election,. 
when they supported Lord HENLEY against Hume, and ending with 
the Ex- Chancellor's recent tricks in Scotland, at Salisbury, and in the 
Whig Edinburgh Review. As a sincere Reformer, I feel so truly 
reyoiced at their being out of the way of Reform, that, were I to attend 
a “great crisis” meeting, it would be to propose a cheer for their fall. 
Henceforth, it will be Measures, not Men—this is a blessed change. 
We have been cheated far too long with “great names” and “high 
reputations” and “ former principles.” Come what may, WELLINGTow 
himself cannot well be so decided an Anti-Reformer as to propose 
‘(less reform next session than last.” But if he should do so, there 
will be a fair fight on the question of Reform. Since the General Elec- 
tion, all the fighting has been ‘a cross” on the part of the Whigs. 
Thank God! they are out of the way. 

As for WELLINGTON, he cannot be a Reformer: the thing is im- 

ossible. But let us pray that he may be in office long enough to make 
it impossible that the Tories should be succeeded by the Whigs. The 
grand point for us, the Reformers, is, that the cowardly, treacherous, 
feeble Whigs, should not get in again. We bave a Prime Minister 
ready for action when the time shall be come. Let Lord Durnam hold 
himself separate from the Ex- Chancellor! Let him be quiet too: there 
is a time for all things; and this is the time for allowing the Whigs to 
be forgotton. At all events, we must wait three months for a “ great 
crisis.” So much time is required for the extinction of those who 
would surely betray and insult us as before, if they were again brought 
back to power on the shoulders of the People. 

A DuruaMITE ; WHO, FOR THE SAKE OF REFORM, 

PREFERS WELLINGTON TO THE WHIGS. 





* 
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INGLIS'S IRELAND IN 1834. 

Tue person who wishes to travel through Ireland, but is unable 
to give effect to his will, cannot have a better substitute for an 
excursion than Mr. Incuis’s volumes. He will miss, of course, 
the novelty and excitement attendant upon motion and change of 
scene; and his general ideas of external objects, derived from 
description, will be very faint in comparison with the impressions 
of reality. We suspect, however, that the million will Zearn more 
from the book, and sce more too with their “ mind's eye,” than if 
they actually scampered over the ground traversed. Mr, InGtis 
is an experienced and a cheerful traveller. He can see something 
where others find all barren; he also knows where to look for the 
most striking things that are to be seen; practice and necessity 
have rubbed off the reserve or the mauvaise honte of a new tourist, 
and not only enabled him to make himself at home with all 
classes, but to “rough it” when needs must. He has also many 
qualifications for a traveller,—an eye for natural beauty, a taste 
for the picturesque both in nature and in art, with clear and dis- 
tinctive powers of describing them. He has great social knowledge, 
—applying the phrase to the relative duties of the various classes 
of society. in their business intercourse with each other, and of the 
modes and means of living. Ifnota profound economist, he has 
at least sufficient knowledge to guide his inquiries and assist his 
speculations, and-to save him from being deluded by the “ prac- 
tical” projects of others. Lastly, we believe him to be free from 
political and religious prejudices or bias: opinions on these points 
he no doubt has, though we really know not what they are. 

The reader must not from all this derive exaggerated notions of 
Mr. Ineuts’s work ; or expect that, in a tour of a few months, he 
has been enabled to solve all the questiunes vexate connected 
with Ireland. His book is one of impressions, facts, and personal 
conclusions, or rather opinions. He started from Dublin in the 
spring of the present year, with “ upwards of one hundred and 
thirty letters of introduction, to persons of all ranks from the peer 
to the farmer” (to the peasant he introduced himself): and these 
letters were prolific, producing thrice as many ere Mr. ING Is re- 
turned to Dublin. His route was right round Ireland, with 
occasional trips directly inland, when he deemed any place 
worthy of inspection, or occasional diversions where the arms 
of the sea—perhaps rather the tongues of land they cause 
—offered nothing to excite the curiosity of the traveller, or 
the absence of a path barred his progress. The object of the 
author was to instruct rather than to amuse; to inform us 
as to the actual condition of the Irish people, and to suggest the 
best modes of remedying their distresses. His manner of present- 
ing his ideas, and so far of working out his conclusions, is to write 
down every thing in the order of its occurrence; not day by day, 
week by week, or stage by stage (for Mr. INeuis is too old a 
traveller not to know that a day or a week or a stage may offer 
little worth recording), but, if one may so say, point by point. 
When he comes to a place distinguished for its prospect, he 
describes it; if the aspect of the country in connexion with 
the state of the peasantry is the most striking feature, that 
matter is noted; is a good or a bad landlord the distinguishing 
mark of the neighbourhood, his character is given in the narrative 
of his conduct; if the household facts of the poor—the rate of 
wages, the certainty of employment, and the mode of living—be the 
matter most worthy of note, they are set down; should statistics 
be the one thing important, statistics are given; frequently we 
have the appearance of the people; and, last but not least— 
for those who would follow his route—the prices of travelling and 
the charges at inns: when all or any of these things are conjoined 
in reality, the tourist presents them in conjunction. 

It may be desired to know what were the results Mr. INeuis 
found in his Journey throughout Ireland. He found a genial 
climate, almost vying, in the Southern and Western parts, with 
the delightful climes of Continental Europe; a country soft, rich, 
romantic, or picturesque in appearance; a soil fruitful in a high 
degree, yet capable of being rendered still more so by the further 
application of labour and capital, whilst vast tracts of land are yet 
unreclaimed and uncultivated. The coast abounds in bays or arms 
of the sea. Internal communication is good in many parts by 
means of roads, or natural or artificial water communication ; yet 
very much still remains to be accomplished, and, under skilful 
direction, ata moderate expense. The export trade in raw produce 
is great, and is not on the decline, if it be not (which it seems to 
be) increasing ; and the necessaries of life are cheap. He found the 
hospitality of the gentry boundless, the expenditure of the table 

rofuse, and, in his own emphatic language, a “ starving people.” 

n the North—where manufacturers are established—there is less 
of distress ; in some places, an unembarrassed, humane, and intel- 
ligént landlord, or his agent, may reduce the misery of their own 
immediate tenants; but the bulk of the people vegetate through 


life‘on insufficient food, and, there is too much reason to conclude, ! 


die prematurely from diseases brought on by starvation. 





| his humbler dependent was. 





a — 
What are the causes of this frightful state of things? In Mr, 11 
INGLIs's opinion, many ; so many, that we cannot even enumerate was 
all he alleges. Something, however, is chargeable on the impro. ara 
vidence of the national character; much on the grasping cupidity ing ° 
of hard-hearted and embarrassed landlords ; a good deal may be by 
assigned to the factions and feuds of the peasantry and the people pal 
generally, as well as to the corruptions of the magistracy ; all of asset 
the most revolting cases of misery might be alleviated by a well. emp 
regulated Poor-law. But the great root of the evil is the want of ei 
employment, and the competition for land; which last, indeed, jg 7 he 
consequent upon the want of employment. In other words, Ire. pou 
land is at present overpeopled. Her latent capabilities are, tain 
doubtless, sufficient to support her population: if ald that Mr, “@ stil 
INGLis recommends were or could be carried into effect at the livi 
same time, her resources might be sufficiently developed to em. add 
ploy and support them now: but, as things are, and as they are © 
likely to continue, those who dwell in the land cannot be fed. “4 I 
The remedies Mr. INGLis proposes are as numerous as the |W jen 
causes of the disorders. The chief are as follows. He would © pla 
have the landlords lower their rents; but this, though a matter of rou 
prudence on their parts, is obviously beyond the reach of legisla. bo 
tion. He would introduce a Poor-law ; a most desirable measure, we 
as it would alleviate the horrible scenes of distress which at pre- pe 
sent are rife in Ireland, and compel the landowners to attend to det 
the condition of the people. But a Poor-law, be it remembered ‘ra 
(though many, by their talk and their acts, seem to fancy other- hor 
wise), has no magic power of creating wealth; it can only alter vi 
the distribution of that which is already created. He would, by = 
grants of public money, open up means of internal communication “J gh 
by land and water—especially in Cunnemara—so as to encourage wa 
fresh cultivation by facilitating the means of transport. If these and wi 


minor measuses—chielly relating to the restoration of tranquillily— |@ 
should not have the effect of inducing the cultivation of waste “@ 5), 
lands, then the State should allow their settlement, fairly com- — i 
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8 
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in 
pensating the present owners. The summary of some of his ab 
other proposals we give in his own words. wi 
But let me observe, that the causes of these disturbances are the same as those hi 
which answer to the call of political agitation—imperfect civilization and want © ke 
of employment. Education, employment for the people, and a vigorous ad- |” fu 
ministration of the law, will dissolve the elements of these as well as of al 9 “@ 
disturbance ; and although at this moment a strong police is absolutely requisite | be 
to waintain in Ireland any thing like order and decorum, I have as little doubt ~ A 
that healing measures, coupled with an extensive and practicable system ofedue 7 ™ 
cation, will gradually diminish the necessity for coercion of any kind. Let Go- te 
vernment continue to act with moderation; let the Tithe question be settled; 
let the extremes of all parties be discouraged ; let Irish interests be not sa- " 
crificed to a too paltry economy; let agitation for all dishonest purposes be 7 
firmly met, and agitators scorned ; let the Church be wisely, but thoroughly m 
reformed ; let, in pho the Government continue to show—what the people of ~ 
England already give it credit for—a sympathy with the real evils of the o 
country, and a determination, spite of landlords, spite of Church dignitaries, I, 
spite of agitators of all kinds, to dojustice. Let all this be, and Ireland will 7 R 


continue but a little while longer the distracted, poverty-stricken, crushed, and 7 I 
unhappy land, which a century of neglect and misgovernment has made it. 

It will be guessed from what has been said already, that the ~ 
work abounds with extractable matter—gossipy, descriptive, per- 
sonal, social, und nationally characteristic. Our quotations, how- 
ever, shall be chiefly confined to one object—that of throwinga ~~ 
light upon the state of the people or the country. Even here, we || 
are obliged to omit many passages that had been marked. : 

RENTS AND COTTAGE ECONOMY IN WICKLOW. 

I found rents in Wicklow such as, for the most part, could never be paid by 
the produce of the land; and the small farmers, as well as labourers, barely 
subsisting. High rent was the universal complaint; and the complaint was 
fully borne out by the wretched manner in which I found the people, Catholic 
and Protestant, living. And if the question be put to them why they take 
land at a rent which they know it will not bear, the reply is always the same: 
how were they to live? what could they do? From which answer we at once 
arrive at the truth,—that competition for land in Ireland is but the outbiddings 
of desperate circumstanves. 

As for the condition of the labouring classes, I found little to bear out the as- 
sertions of some of my Dublin friends, to whom Wicklow ought to have been 
fainiliar, that I should find all the labourers employed and tolerably comfortable. 
On one of the afternoons I spent here, I walked up a mountain road, and, after 
a short walk, reached a glen with several cabins scattered in it ; and three of 
these I visited. 

The first I entered was a mud cabin—one apartment. It was neither air nor 
water tight, and the floor was extremely damp. The furniture consisted of a 
small bedstead, with very scanty bedding, a wooden bench, and one iron pot; 
the embers of some furze burnt on the floor, and there was neither chimney 
nor window. The rent of this wretched cabin, to which there was not a yard of 
land, was two pounds. : 

The next cabin I entered was situated on the hill side: in size and material 
it was like the other. I found in it a woman and her four children. There 
were two small bedsteads, and no furniture, excepting a stool, a little bench, and 
one pot. Here also were the burnt embers of some furze,—the only fuel the poor 
in this neighbourhood can afford to use. The children were all of them in 
rage; and the mother regretted that on that account she could not send them to 
school. The husband of this woman was a labourer, at sixpence per day; 
eighty of which sixpences, that is eighty days’ labour, being absorbed in the 
rent of the cabin, which was taken out in labour ; so that there was little more 
than fourpence halfpenny per day left, for the support of a wife and four chil- 
dren, with potatoes at fourpence a stone. é 

I entered one other cabin: it was the most comfortless of the three,—it was 
neither air nor water tight, and had no bedstead, and no furniture, excepting & 
stool and a pot; and there were not even the embers of a fire. In this miser- 
able abode there was a decently-dressed woman with five children; and her 
husband was also a labourer, at sixpence perday. This family had had a pig, 
but it had been taken for rent a few days before. They had hoped to be able to 
appropriate the whole of the daily sixpence to their support, and to pay the 
rent by means of the pig; but the necessities of nature, with the high price of 

otatoes, had created an arrear before the pig was old enough to be sold. The 
Jandlord might not be to blame; he was a very small farmer of hill land, at 
twenty shillings an acre; and was just as hard set to live and pay Ais rent, as 
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Iam only beginning my journey: this is but the county of Wicklow; and I 
was told that I should find all so comfortable in Wicklow, that from the com- 
aratively happy condition of the peasantry there, I must be cautious in form- 
jng any opinion of the peasantry generally. -While I write this sentence, I 
write in utter ignorance of what I may yet see; for I write this work almost in 
the manner of a diary—noting down my observations from week to week: but 
from what I have already seen, I am entitled to fling back with indignation the 
gssertion that all the Irish industrious poor may find employment. But what 
employment? employment which affords one stone of dry potatoes per day for 

s woman and her four children. ! p ; 

A labourer in this county considers himself fortunate in having daily em- 
Joyment at sixpence throughout the year; and many are not so fortunate. I 
‘ound some who received only fivepence ; but there are many who cannot ob- 
tain constant employment, and these have occasional labour at tenpence or one 
shilling ; but this only for a few weeks ata time. I found the small farmers 
living very little more comfortably than the labourers. A little butter-milk 
added to the potatoes made the chief difference. 

THE DEAD LETTER AND THE LIVING TRUTH: THE FALLACY OP 
STATISTICS. 

But Jet me leave externals, and ask, in what state are the people of Kil- 
kenny? I wish I could have contemplated their situation with as much com- 
placency and pleasure as I did the city itself, and the natural beauties that sur- 
round it; but I am compelled to say, that I found the most wide-spread and 
most aggravated misery. The population of Kilkenny is about 25,000; and I 
am enabled to state, after the most anxious inquiry and close personal obser- 
yation, that there were at the time I visited Kilkenny, upwards of 2000 persons 
totally without employment. It chanced that I was at Kilkenny just after the 
debate on the Repeal question; in which the prosperity of Ireland was illus- 
trated by reference to that of Kilkenny, of whose prosperous manufactures 
honourable mention was made, condescending even upon the number of water 
wheels at work,—which were said to be eleven in number; and the carpet-manu- 
factory, too, was spoken of in such terms that it was said to be owing to its 
success that the weavers of Kidderminster had iste for Repeal. I visited 
these prosperous factories immediately after the account I have mentioned 
was received: the principal of these factories used to support two hundred men 
with their families. It was at eleven o’clock—a fair working hour—that I visited 
these mills ; and how many men did I find at work?—onz man! And how 
many of the eleven wheels did I find going ?—onr! and that one, not for the 
purpose of driving machinery, but to prevent it from rotting. In place of find- 
ing men occupied, I saw them in scores, like spectres, walking about, and lying 
about the mill. I saw immense piles of goods completed, but for which there 
was no sale. I saw piles of cloth at 2s. a yard, with which a man might clothe 
himself from head to foot for 10s. ; but there were no buyers—the poor of Kil- 
kenny are clothed from Monmouth Street. I saw heaps of blankets, enovgh to 
furnish every cabin in the county; and I saw every loom idle. As for the 
carpets which had excited the jealousy and fears of Kidderminster, not one had 
been made for seven months; it was but an experiment, and had utterly failed. 
And just to convey some idea of the destitution of these people, when an order 
recently arrived for the manufacture of as many blankets for the Police as 
would have kept the men at work a few weeks, bonfires were lighted about the 
country—not bonfires to communicate insurrection, but to evince joy that a few 
starving men were about to earn bread to support their families. I speak 
warmly on this subject; but how can I speak otherwise than with warmth ? 
Surely I need not say, that I do not accuse any one of false invention, or wilful 
misrepresentation ; but I accuse some one of having furnished to the advocates 
of the Union lies in place of truth. Their views required no such props; and 
I, who am no Repealer, regret that an argument should be thus furnished to the 
Repealers. The supporters of the Union advance as an argument against the 
Repeal of the Union, the prosperity of Ireland ; and Kilkenny is quoted as an 
illustration of that prosperity. The statement turns out to be utterly false; 
and thus the Repealers boast that they have a stronger case. 

THE LIBERTY BOYS AT HOME. 

I was now in O’Connell’s country: here was the property of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq., or the Liberator, as the people call him; there, the property of 
Charles O’Connell, Esq. ; and there again the property of another O’Connell : 
but the greater part of the O’Connell property—almost all that of the O’Connell— 
is held under head landlords; and he is only an extensive middle-man. Near to 
Cahir-siveen is the birthplace of the greatAgitator. It is a ruined house, situated 
ina hollow near to the road; and when I reached the spot, the driver of the car 
pulled up, and inquired whether I would like to visit the house. But the driver 
of my car was not a native of these parts; for be it known to the reader, that 
O'Connell is less popular in his own country than he is elsewhere. If you ask 
an innkeeper, or an innkeeper’s wife, anywhere in O’Connell’s district, what 
sort of a man their landlord is? ‘‘ Och, and sure he’s the best o’ landlords !— 
he takes the childer by the hand, and he wouldn’t be over proud to dthrink tay 
with the landlady.” But if you step into a cabin, the holder of which owns 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq. as his landlord, and if you ask the same question, he'll 
scratch his head, and say little any way. Shortly before I visited Cahir-siveen, 
there was a road-presentation in that neighbourhood, and the rate-payers, who 
have now a vote in these matters, refused at first to pass it, unless the O’Con- 
nells would pay two thirds of the expense ; ‘“‘ Because,” said they, ‘‘ the O’Con- 
nells have lived long enough out of road presentations !” 

GOODNESS OF THE INNS. 

Ihave already spoken of the goodness of the Irish inns. My remarks, how- 
ever, were made before I had travelled into the remoter parts of the country; 
and when I remarked to any Irish person, that I had found the inns better than 
lexpected, I was told to suspend my judgment until I had visited the less-fre- 
quented parts of the country. I have now travelled through the remotest ex- 
tremities of the wilds of Kerry, and I find no reason to retract the opinion I 
expressed. At Kenmare, at Cahir-siveen, at Dingle, at Listowel, and now at 
Tarbert, I found comfortable and clean inns. I have at this inn a well and 
newly-carpeted room, with good mahogany chairs, three excellent mahogany 
tables, a handsome glass over the chimney-piece, clean chintz window-curtains, 
white blinds, and the walls of the room well papered. _My bed-reom is as 
unexceptionable; and every thing is reat | served up’ at table, . Prices 
continue nearly the same: dinner is generally charged 2s., tea 1s., breakfast 
ls. 3d., bed 1s. 8d. and whisky 5d. per glass, with water and sugar, 

SPANISH CHARACTER OF GALWAY. 

Galway, the capital of the wild West, is a large, and on many accounts, an 
extremely interesting town. I had heard that 1 should find some traces of its 
Spanish origin; but I was not prepared to find so much to remind me of that 
land of romance. Atevery second step I saw something to recall Spain to my 
recollection. I found the wide entries and broad stairs of Cadiz and Malaga; 
the arched gateways, with the outer and inner railing, and the court within,— 
needing uly the bootain and flower-vases to emulate Seville. I found the 
sculptured gateways and grotesque architecture, which carried the imagination 
to the Moorish cities of Granada and Valencia. I even found the little sliding 
wicket, for observation, in one or two doors, reminding one of the secrecy, 
mystery, and caution, observed where gallantry and superstition ‘divide life 

tween them. Besides these Spanish resemblances, Galway has a more Popish 
aspect than any other Irish town. It contains friars, as well as priests; in the 


ground, are seen, in hundreds, those little black crosses which distinguish al} 
the Continental ip fon a ay 

There are many good streets in Galway, and excellent, if not splendid houses ; 
and, with the exception of Cork and Limerick, it had more the air of a place of 
importance than any other town I had seen, though less of bustle than Clonmel, 
or perhaps even than Tralee. In population, Galway ranks, at present, the 
fifth town in Ireland,—coming immediately after Belfast. It contains about 
34,000 inhabitants. I found an extensive dock—now in the course of being con- 
structed—which it is expected will have a very favourable effect, when 
comnpartets upon the prosperity of the town. Several hundred labourers find 
employment on the work, at ten-pence per day; but the work cannot proceed 
during rain; and, in this uncertain climate, as at Tralee, on the ship-canal, it 
too often happens that the workmen are dismissed, with a pittance, after 
working half a day. . 

The population of Galway, and its neighbourhood, has a picturesque ap- 
pearance when congregated. The windows of the hotel (the only one in Galway) 
faced the market-place ; and I could not help fancying the surprise which an 
Englishman would feel, if, without the intermediate journey, he could be at 
once placed in the window of the hotel of Galway.. The whole female po- 
pulation—congregated in hundreds—wore red jackets and red petticoats; and 
not a single pair of shoes and stockings were to be seen throughout the market 
place. Boys, with scarcely any covering at all, except a waistcoat, and shirt, 
hanging in stripes behind and before, were exercising their various juvenile pro- 
pensities ; and, in every few pence laid out on potatoes (for potatoes were the 7 
commodity at market), there were so many gestures, so much loud talking, and, 
apparently, such threatening attitudes, that one expected, every moment, to see 
the market-place converted into a battle field. Most of the laborious work was 
performed by the women. They appeared to think nothing of whipping up a 
sack of potatoes, weighing eighteen stone, and trudging away under the load, 
as if it were no way inconvenient. 

STATE OF THE POOR IN LIMERICK, 

But there are objects of a far different nature in the old town of Limerick ;— 
objectso f a deeper and more melancholy interest. The reader will recollect, that 
in Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, and in other towns which I have visited, } have 
made it a part of my duty to inquire into the condition of the poor; and having 
been informed by chee upon whom I thought some reliance was to be placed, 
that I should find more and deeper destitution in Limerick that in any place 
which I had yet visited, my inquiries in Limerick were prosecuted with alt the 
eare which I was capable of bestowing; and I regret to say that I found too 
dreadful confirmation of the very worst reports. I spent a day in visiting those 
parts of the city where the greatest destitution and misery were said to exist. I 
entered upwards of forty of the abodes of poverty ; and to the Jatest hour of my 
existence [ can never forget the scenes of utter and hopeiess wretchedness that 
presented themselves that day. I shall endeavour to convey to the reader some 
general idea of what I saw. 

Some of the abodes I visited were garrets, some were cellars ; some were 
hovels on the ground-floor situate in narrow yards or alleys. I will not speak 
of the filth of the places; that could not be exceeded in places meant to be its 
receptacles. Let the worst be imagined, and it will not be beyond the truth. 
In at least three fourths of the hovels which I entered, there was no furniture of 
any description, save an iron pot,—no table, no chair, no bench, no bedstead ; 
two, three, or four little bundles of straw, with, perhaps, one or two scanty and 
ragged mats, were rolled up in the corners, unless where these beds were found 
occupied. The inmates were some of them old, crooked, and diseased ; some 
younger, but emaciated, and surrounded by starving children ; some were sitting 
on the damp ground, some standing, and many were unable to rise from their 
little straw heaps. In scarcely one hovel could I find even a potato. In one 
which I entered I noticed a small opening leading into an inner room. I lighted 
a bit of paper at the embers of a turf which lay in the chimney, and looked in. 
It was a cellar wholly dark, and about twelve feet square; two bundles of straw 
lay in two corners; on one sat a bedridden woman ; on another lay two naked 
children—literally naked—with a torn rag of some kind thrown over them both. 
But I saw worse even than this. Ina cellar which I entered, and which was 
almost quite dark, and slippery with damp, I found a man sitting ofa little saw- 
dust. He was naked ; 44 had not even a shirt: a filthy and ragged mat. was 
round him: this man was a living skeleton ; the bones all but protruded through 
the skin ; he was literally starving. 

In place of forty h&vels, I might have visited hundreds. "In place of seeing, as 
I did, hundreds of men, women, and children, in the Jast state of destitution, I 
might have seen thousands. I entered the alleys, and visited the hoyels, and 
climbed the stairs ata venture; I did not select; and I have no reasou to believe 
that the forty which I visited were the abodes of greater wretchedness than the 
hundreds which I passed by. 

I saw also another kind of destitution. The individuals I have yet spoken of 
were aged, infirm, or diseased ; but there was another class, fast approachin 
infirmity and disease, but yet able and willing to earn their subsistence. i 
found many hand-loom weavers, who worked from five in the morning tilleight 
at night, and received from a taskmaster from half-a-crown to four shillings a 
week. Many of these men had wives and families ; and I need scaréely say, 
that confinement, labour, scanty subsistence, and despair, were fast reducing 
these men to the condition of the others, upon whom disease and utter destitu- 
tion had already laid their hands. The subsistence of these men consisted of 
one scanty meal of dry potatoes daily. 

1 will only add one other instance of destitution. Driving in the neighbour- 
hood of Limerick, on the Adair road, in company with a niedical gentleman, 
the apparition of a man suddenly appeared by the side of our car. ‘The gentle- 
man who accompanied me knew him; he had been a stone-breaker, but had 
become infirm, and at length utterly disabled, by disease, from labour: his 
cabin was close by, and we ascertained that he and his family had subsisted, 
during the last three days, on the leaves of that yellow-flowered weed which 
grows among the corn; and which is boiled, and eaten with a little salt. E 
think { have already mentioned the use of this weed for a similar purpose, by 
the destitute poor of Kilkenny; or, if I have not, I ought to have done so. 

I think it is impossible for me to select a better opportunity than this to 
advert briefly to a topic on which I have not hitherto offered any direct 
observations. I allude to the disputed question, whether there be, or be not, a 
necessity for some legal provision for the poor; and I confess, that with such 
scenes before me as I have at this moment, it does seem to me an insult to 

ity and c sense, to doubt the necessity to which Iallude. I might 
carry the reader back with me to gather arguments from Kilkenny, Waterford, 
Cashel, and, indeed, from almost every town, village, and hamlet, that has 
lain on my way; but the situation of the poor of Limerick is at this moment 
fresh in my memory ; and I ask any man of ordinary intelligence, whether such 
a state of things can, or ought to be allowed to continue? Why should Lord 
Limerick, in Ireland, be exempt from the duty which Lord Limerick, in Eng- 
land, must perform? Why, under the same Government, should men 
allowed to starve in one division of the empire, and not in another? I mention 
the name of Lord Limerick, not because I suppose he, or any other man, can 
prevent pauperism on his city property ; but because, when I inquire who 





ure the individuals that contribute to keep the bodies and souls of these miser- 
able creatures together, and when I ascertain that many a humane citizen 
contributes more than the noble owner of all the property, then I perceive that 








Catholic chapels devotees are found at all hours of the day; and, in the burying~ 


there is something wrong ; and that—leaving for a moment the question as it 
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relates to the poor out of consideration — justice demands that in the ratio of | 


their abundance men should be forced to contribute. 


Prices are always an important matter to many, and here are 
those at Mitchelstown. They do not seem to differ greatly, in 
other ‘places, except fish, which of course varies; but we select 
these as the most complete. 

Mitchelstown is a very cheap place of residence ; and, in proof of this, I annex 
the following list of prices. 

Beef sells at from 34d. to 4d. per Ib. Mutton, at from 4d. to 5d. Lamb, in 
the season, about 3d. Veal is rarely to be had, and is not of a good quality. 


Pork, about 24d., but is sometimes as low as 14d. per lb. Bacon pigs average 
20s. a cwt 


Fish is searce. A’ good cod may be bought for 2s. 6d. A haddock, 6d. to Is. 
The very best salmon may be bought at 5d. per lb., and trout at 1s. a dozen. 

Rabbits are sold at 8d. a couple. Turkies, 3s. a couple; geese, ls. 10d. a 
pair; ducks, le. pair; fowls, 10d. to 1s. a pair. 

Bread of the first quality is 2d. per lb. Fresh butter, 9d. per Ib. in sum- 
mer ; and Is. or 1s. 1d. in winter. Milk is sold at 3$d. for four pints, all the 
year round. Vegetables are not supplied in great variety, or plenty, except 
potatoes, which average about 23d. per stone. 

Coals are 26s. a ton; turf, 1s. 8d. a horse load. 

A mason will receive for his labour 2s. a day; a carpenter, 2s. 6d. ; a slater, 
2s. ; but they cannot get constant employment. 

The rent of a good house, containing two sitting-rooms, three bed-rooms, good 
attics, a commodious basement story, with garden, coach-house, and stables, 
eg 24 about 20/. per annum. Smaller, but respectable houses, may be had 

or . 

The object, scope, and matter of the work, have been pretty 
fully stated already: at the same time, it is but fair to say that 
many points have of necessity been unnoticed. The manner of 
the writer can be gathered from the extracts; which have been 
selected without any regard to style. Considered as a whole, 
the impression left upon the mind by Jreland in 1834 is not, 
however, equal to that produced by the Channel Islands. The 
work is more hasty, less condensed, and not so systematically 
arranged. Mr. InGuis is indeed too habitually skilled in compo- 
sition to allow traces of haste to appear in writing, but the same 
thing is sometimes repeated, or at least a similar thing; and we 
miss some of the neatness, fulness, and vigour, which a careful 
revisal helps to impart. After all, this is considering too curiously. 
The greatest value of the book consists in its truthtelling cha- 
racter—in its power of presenting things day by day as they 
occurred ; and perhaps this character would have been destroyed 


by amore elaborated style—most assuredly by a generalized sys- 
tem of arrangement. 


ALLAN’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


Ir was but the other day, since the lull in the publishing world set 
in, that we found leisure to read this biography ; which has been 
on our table for several months. 

The events of Scorr’s career as an author, the circumstances 
under which his works were composed, and the immediate causes 
of their production, are pretty generally known from his titlepages, 
his own confessions, and the criticisms and narratives of contem- 
porary journals. Matters more directly personal—as his marriage, 
his appointments to offices of profit or honour, and the pecuniary 
difliculties in which he was involved at the close of his career— 
are things of general notoriety, whose exactness may always be 
verified from public documents, by those who are pleased to take 
the trouble. But the mental training he underwent—the nourish- 
ment and growth of his mind—has yet to be described. A similar 
observation may be extended to his personal and social habits, to 
his private peculiarities, weaknesses, and opinions—in short, to all 
those matters which, looking at life as a drama, may be said to 
show the man in action—to exhibit the dramatic character of the 
individual. For all these things we look forward to Mr. Locx- 
HART's forthcoming Life. In the mean time, the reader may upon 
some p~*1ts make shift with Mr. ALLAN;—who complains, by the 
by, “of the efforts strenuously made, from what may be almost 
termed an official quarter, to monopolize every possible source of 


information,” and of the consequent difficulty of collecting “ the 
necessary materials.” 


“What had been, is unknown— what is, appears; and, in the 
commencement of the biography, there seems no lack of illustra- 
tive anecdote or of information upon the early life of the hero. 
As a skilful narrative, or a piece of sustained composition, the ' 
work may not rank very high; but the account of Scort's youth- 


ful days has at least one good characteristic—-it is real. The 
author is impressed with his subject: he has sought for his infor- 
mation from living sources; and though many of his communica- 
tions are homely in their guise, they seem to have the stamp of 
truth upon them. Many of his facts, too, are amusing ; some are 
indicative of Scottish manners; and others characteristic of indi- 
vidual persons, with whom the future novelist was connected in 
infancy or youth; whilst the passages quoted from the works of 
Scorr himself seem necessary parts of the picture. We also see 
—though in a glass and dimly—something of the mode in which 
his genius was directed, and how the materials on which it was to 
exercise itself were laid up. His precarious state of health in 
childhood insured indulgence to his whims, and frequently con- 
fined him to the house. Deprived of more active amusements, he 
was thrown upon an extensive course of desultory reading, and 
reduced to listen to the tales and traditions which were rife 
amongst Scottish ladies of a certain age towards the latter end of 
the last century ; or young “ Wattie” was fortunately surrounded 
by persons just qualified to feed and stimulate his youthful mind. 
His valetudivary visits to his grandfather's imbued him with a love 





some of his characters to the impressions of this period. He wag 
not, however, upon the sick-list during the whole of his youth 


The genius of the man was spirit in the boy; and the mock 


combats of his Scotch schoolfellows, however “low,” gave a tong 


of greater manliness to his character than the system of fagging 
From his irregulag 


and fighting at our English seminaries. 
attendance at schools, and, it would appear, even at the univer 
sity, his acquirements in learning were scanty. This loss, jn 
deed, was supplied by something to him far more valuable 


he gained in its stead an endless variety of images and ideas i 


a great store of traditionary adventures and tales drawn from 
a time teeming with both, and distinguished by very remarkable 
particulars of incident, characters, and manners, such as could 
only have existed in a peculiar state of society —a_ barbarism 
on the verge of civilization, and occasionally intermixing with 
it. But there is no combining incongruities. The neglect 9 
strict mental discipline was the source of his fluency, and the 
number of his works; but it occasioned his want of exactness and 
his diffuseness of composition. It induced him also to conten 
himself with the forms and even the accidents of things, instead 
of searching for their essential characters; circumstances tha 
lessen the effect of his works on each successive perusal, and wil 
militate greatly against their hold upon posterity. 

But Scort's training did not terminate with his youthful days 


As a lawyer's clerk, as a law student, as a barrister, and an antia™ 


quary, he was forming his taste and storing his mind. The re 


putation of being an invalid stuck to Water in his father'ge 


office, and the young lawyer was in no hurry to disown it. Hi 
chief amusement was to pay visits or to make excursions in the 
country, listening to the exploits of friends who had been out in 


the Forty-five, or to “ auld wives’” tales and ballads of a still re 


moter time. But Scorr was much more than an elegant herald, 
a brilliantly vivacious antiquary, a truthful landscape-painter, o 
even a vigorous and animated chronicler of traditionary feuds or 
romances of history. He painted man as he really shows himsel 
from the cottage tothe court: he was the first of his age—perhap 
of any age— who truly exhibited the middle classes, especially 
the members of the three learned professions; imparting to his 
delineations interest without exaggeration and humour withou 
caricature. The training which enabled him to do this is indi 
cated by the biography in the narrative of his brief career asa 
law student and an advocate, and in his “ annual raids” intd 
Border land whilst collecting materials for the Minstrelsy. O 
this work, if we remember rightly, Jerrrey observed that it con 
tained the materials of scores of romances: a writer who tried his 
hand upon them as statesmen take office—without preparation 
would have found them, we suspect, full of sameness. But what 
was doubtful of the ballads, was true if applied to the exercise 0 
collecting and preparing them. 

With the publication of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borde 
the characteristic interest of the work may be said to close 
Various reasons can be assigned for this. Scorr's literar 
struggles were ended; his mind was formed, his materials were 
garnered. He moved henceforth in a higher circle, more splendid 
more intellectual, and more polished than that of his earlier asso 
ciates, but very possibly more dull. His companions, too, werd 
less accessible to the present biographer, and more swayed per 
haps by the “official monopolist.” Scorr himself, in his Pre 
faces, had told what was most interesting relative to the work 
that followed. Lastly, something of the superior interest of the 
earlier portion may be due to Mr. ALvaAn’s predecessor, Mr 
WEIR, (a Scotch advocate, and now the editor of the Glasgow 
Argus, a clever Radical paper), to whom the compilation o 
the Memoir was originally intrusted, but who was“ suddenl 
compelled to relinquish it, after proceeding a considerable way 
in his task. Be the causes what they may, the period from 
the hero's first coming forward as an original author, till the 
ConsTaBLx failure, is in the main a chronicle of successive pub 
lications. The causes and extent of Scurr’s pecuniary embar 
rassments, and the prudent strictures of the biographer, bavé 
a practical and matter-of-fact interest; whilst the more that 
chivalrous—the honest spirit in which Scorr determined to pay 
every man his own—and the fatal result of his labour, give 0 
necessity a melancholy attraction to the closing scenes. But the 
freshness of the volume terminates where we have mentioned. 

The extracts taken will be selected merely for their detached 


interest, and to give a notion of the composition, and of the king 


of reading which the book affords. The points we have touched 
upon in the foregoirig remarks can only be distinctly perceived b 
a perusal of the whole. 
SIR WALTER'S FATHER . 

Was of an unimaginative, clear-sighted, persevering disposition. | pegs. 
passed Writer to the Signet in the year 1755, he managed, with or apes 
aid of patrons, to draw to himself a large share of professional business, and '4 
accumulate a handsome fortune. At the period when the son who wasa , 
wards to illustrate his name was born to him, he was a personable man on = 
wrong side of forty, frugal and methodical in bis habits, a rigid daciptinan® 
in his family, strict and sharp in matters of business. In his political sen 
ments he was a Whig, such as Whigs then were; jealous of the superior pre 
tensions of the Aristocracy, afraid even of the memory (for it was then apt ” 
more) of the turbulent spirit of the Jacobites, attached to the existing order . 
things for the sake of quiet. In his religious sentiments—and he was,somew i 
ostentatious in professing them—be was a strict Calvinistic Presbyterian. : 
was withal an honest man, and fond of a sly quiet joke. Methodical in a? 
thing, he insisted upon the most punctual observance of family hours. 


' food was wholesome and plentiful, but plain; and with the ascetic affectationo 
of natural scenery; and our biographer rather fancifully traces . 


a certain class of citizens of the old school, any expression of preference 10 
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